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A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


ARIZONA—Fred J. Codd Ady. Service, Tucson. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 
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CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 























CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
cateriig to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 


IOWA—Mid-West Display Service, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, “Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
501 Ogden St., Newark, N. J. A reliable and modern window dis- 
play service, offering the finest type of window display installz- 
tions throughout the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PEORIA, ILL.—Grande-View Window Disp. Serv., 343 Easton Ave, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn. vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Bldg. CHARLESTON, 
Ww. VA.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. 
A modern service that satisfies its clients. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Displav 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 
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THE COVER 


Designed and executed by W. T. Mun- 
ford, Thalhimers, Richmond, Va., the display 
shown on this month's cover used beaver 
board to make the background and build- 
ings.. The wall was of yellow stucco; the 
building at the left was a light blue with 
a faded tangerine trim and a blue-green 
roof; the one on the right appeared to be 
made of gray antique stone. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


In the March DISPLAY WORLD will be a well- 
illustrated feature article containing constructive 
information on increasing the value of available 
sales space through the use of special display 
units. Also a complete cruise-wear promotion is 
discussed by Richard A. Staines, another ledge 
display article by N. G. Allen will give timely 
ideas for spring, and in addition there will be 
features by L. G. Greggory, M. W. Remo, Paul R. 
Weatherford, M. M. Lebensburger, and many 
others. 
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“Each displayman is on an equal basis. 
What each man makes of his opportunities 
governs not only his own future but con- 
tributes greatly to the success or failure in 
the progress of display as a profession. It 
is not ‘What will the new year bring?’ but, 
"What will we bring the new year?’ "— 
George W. Westerman, The Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich. 
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And NOW 
BAS-RELIEF DECORATIONS 





MADE WITH THE 


CGulawt 


A new vogue in window decoration is the 
use of Bas-Relief cutouts as shown in this 
typical example used by The Fair Store, 
Chicago. Strikingly beautiful and differ- 
ent they are made by superimposing cut- 
out layers of wallboard in various depths 
so as to produce the effect of a moulded 
decoration. 


Easy to make they are much less expensive 
than purchased plastic relief decorations. 





tout decora Buy a Cutawl now and be abie to have 
Cutawl made Bas-Relief cutou ove : letter <daahetthens tev ~eiee Soar 
tion as used by The Fair Store, C go Sinton: Gaceninn a 
decorations. 


EASY TERMS 
You can get a Cutawl immediately on easy terms. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
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ON'T waste time and effort back-track- 

ing for tacks. Use Tack-Points, and 

drive them with Kling-Tite, the Automatic 
One-Hand Tacker. 


Does numerous tacking jobs. Tacks 
posters, thin metal signs (Model T-4), 
covers panels, fastens merchandise to 
cards and panels, tacks placards, etc. 


Self-contained. Holds 140 Tack-Points. 
Drives fast as the hand can grip. Takes 
drudgery out of tacking. Get complete 
details. 


Ask for Folder! 








A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. 


| Kling-Tite Ja 5041 DXoNTAT efoto NS 
CHICAGO, ILL. - 


























13 SOUTH THROOP ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Gage MOTORS For Window Display, Theatri- 
Flea power display mo- 
tors. A.C. or Universal. cal Display and Drapery Effects 
Bite into light aon Vel R 
without  transtormer elours (Rayon and Cotton) 
ee ae Repps, Damasks, Satins, 
SPEED REDUCERS Monks Cloth, Crushed Plush, 
aes wecases, Sze etc 
m ° s . 
Cast Steel eo Deliver 2 speeds (Special Contract Dept.) 
TURNTABLES at once. As low as $4.00. 
Geared to 3 r.p.m. Invisible Pumps for ~~ Sold Through Jobbers Only 
ne eee Gara | | : 
s. Complete w or Fu ata ~ 
motor $10 00 Speed Way Mfg. Co. Oakland Silk Mills 
- dg , 508 Be. Sang. Ave. 438 Fourth Avenue New York | 
a 
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10 YEARS 
PROGRESS 


from March 


1926 to 1936 


The World's largest 
exclusive manufacturers of 


OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Makes you an artist instantly. 
SEE YOUR DEALER 


The Brischograph Co. 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Furniture Merchandising. 
Needs Improved Display 


By W. L. STENSGAARD, President 


W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago 


Perhaps accounting or service methods 
have not changed as rapidly as merchandis- 
ing, promotion, or display methods. Never- 
theless, there seems to be more time and 
deliberation spent on mathematics and 
generalities, and all too little time spent 
planning and discussing methods by which 
merchandise is actually sold. It seems that 
we try to heal our problems by the discus- 
sion of the problems themselves, rather than 
by the discussion of the means and methods 
that have proven themseives successful in 
the face of most stubborn resistance. 

I can think of no other lines of merchan- 
dise to which proper display is more impor- 
tant than furniture and furnishings. Yet I 
can name many lines of merchandise to 
which greater display effort is constantly 
given where the unit sales involved are not 
equally so important. To mention a few of 
these, I might name the display method of 
dime stores as it is related to their par- 
ticular kinds of merchandise. It is scientific 
to say the least. I might mention the pro- 
motion and display plans by which apparel 
is sold in the better stores. Further, the 
showmanship by which events and seasons 
are dramatized in the stores for the purpose 
of selling the merchandise involved. 

Furniture and home furnishings are mer- 
chandise that people buy because of eye- 
value, plus comfort. The attractiveness that 
furniture lends to the home and the comfort 
it lends to the human body are both defi- 
nite essentials. It has been proven that the 
average consumer has little imagination or 
knowledge by which to assemble the better 
decorative or furnishing effects. All of this 
must be built into the proper picture which 
the consumer’s eye can photograph. Thus, 
we begin the first impression by which mer- 
chandise is sold. The human mind thinks 
in pictures and not in words. The picture 
enters the mind through the eye and must 
be such as to prove of interest to the on- 
looker if a prospect is to be developed. 

The effectiveness of selling through dis- 
play can easily be compared to other types 
of advertising. The passersby or the visitors 
to the store become the “circulation.” The 
more circulation the more valuable the store 


location and the greater the opportunities to 
sell more people. This, however, all depends 
on what is done to conquer the greatest 
number of that circulation. To learn more 
about this, I recently conducted a survey in 
four major cities, covering various types of 
merchandise presentation. 

First, the “ordinary” display. This is the 
type display that is amateurishly done, or, 
in other words, the old-fashioned type of 
stores believe that by crowding everything 
possible into a given area or window that 
they have the best average chance of selling 
everything. Many chains and_ syndicates 
continue to use this method of piling the 
merchandise high and crowding it to the 
point that it almost looks like a forest. This 
results in shrinkage and mark-downs. Be- 
cause of damage and lack of results it 
becomes true economic waste. It does not 
attract and it does not sell unless the price 
ticket indicates second-hand prices. We 
learned that with this type of display about 
20 per cent of all passersby, or all circula- 
tion, looked and that about 8 per cent of 
those who looked, stopped. 

Next, we have the “neat and orderly” dis- 
play, where the merchandise is arranged 
neatly but is mute and inanimate. It merely 
becomes a_ good-looking museum where 
people can look about and perhaps happen 
on to something. The shopping mind is left 
entirely undisturbed. We found that with 
this type of display 27 per cent of the people 
who passed looked at certain objects. Of 
those who looked, 15 per cent stopped, which 
was actually about twice the result accom- 
plished with the “ordinary” type of display. 

Then, we have the “dramatized” display. 
This is the type of display that not alone 
shows the merchandise but dramatically 
portrays and emphasizes the utility, style, or 
purpose of that merchandise. Therefore, 
dramatic displays merely become the picture 
from which the consumer can most quickly 
obtain a complete mental impression through 
the eye. This is the type of display that 
convinces quickly that the idea or style is 
interesting and has a definite purpose. The 
merchandise looks its true value because it 
is shown more nearly as it should be. 


With this type of display we found that 
over 40 per cent of those who passed actually 
looked, and of those who looked, about 21 
per cent actually stopped. In other words, 
the display was 150 per cent better compared 
with the “ordinary” type of display. 

The circulation we may enjoy in front of 
our stores or through our stores is not im- 
portant unless we do something about it. 
It is only important in ratio to that which 
we consistently do with it. A good display 
One week and an ordinary display three 
weeks means a poor average of results.. A 
display plan, therefore, is not easy to organ- 
ize or operate. It requires constant plan- 
ning ard consistent enthusiastic execution. 

We come to the problem that I believe has 
confronted furniture stores for years. The 
problem is: how we can constantly be 
changing displays, yet have them interesting 
and at a cost within our budgets. We know 
that model rooms as they have been built 
in recent years are expensive. We also 
know that the interest of these rooms does 
not live over any long period of time, but 
as a matter of fact in most stores they be- 
come “dodos” in a very few weeks, or, at 
most, in a very few months. This is because 
the settings themselves can not be easily 
changed and the investment in the rooms has 
been too great. Therefore, we merely take 
the furniture out and replace it with other 
furniture, until we get tired of it. 

Settings must be changed often. They 
must be interesting at all times because it 
is through the settings that the new atmos- 
phere for the new furniture is created. Set- 
tings should not be elaborate, but they 
should be simple so that the furniture be- 
comes the display and not the settings. The 
settings are for the purpose of showing the 
furniture and the furnishings. 

The most effective method that I know of 
by which furniture displays can be kept 
interesting, fresh, and new is by the use of 
interchangeable panels. These can be built 
single face or double face. They can be 
straight or curved. They can be used in 
combination. They can be held together by 
sturdy metal clips. They can be finished in 

[Continued on page 32] 
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Architectural Settings 
For Displays 


(Editor’s note: W. T. Munford, display 
manager, Thalhimers, is a graduate of the 
Architectural school, University of Virginia.) 

I have found much use for an architectural 
schooling in connection with display prob- 
lems, as at Thalhimers it is my job to de- 
sign the store fixtures and layouts as well 
as direct the other angles of display. How- 
ever, when it comes to explaining principles 
that I feel have become a part of my sub- 
conscious, I any somewhat at a loss to know 
where and how to start. 

To begin, we have all learned about com- 
position in art and the arrangement of a 





By W. T. MUNFORD 
Thalhimers, Richmond, Va. 


“still-life.” It is in this way that I have 
come to look at windows—as a picture, or 
“still-life,” embodying all the principles of 
composition. But since we know that a 
window display must sell merchandise, as 
well as be a beautiful creation, we must 
have a transition or subordination of fea- 
tures in general and make the merchandise 
stand out while at the same time blending 
satisfactorily with the other elements of the 
display to make a harmonious whole. 
Thus, the principles of color contrast 
stand out whether the background is an 
e!aborate setting or a simple drapery. Color 


will either make or ruin the picture. It 
should be borne in mind, too, that in de- 
signing a window, or shop for the interior 
of the store, color and environment play an 
important part. If the location is on the 
north side and has a cold light, we find that 
yellows bring out a gayness that would not 
be felt in another location. 

In the same manner, design is as delicate 
as the most fragile glass. We may be 
limited in funds so that it is impossible to 
construct an elaborate architectural setting, 
but simplicity is the keynote of good design. 
Good architecture is a lasting thing. <A 
Greek Doric column is always a thing of 
beauty, and in retail display work a feature 
like this can be used again and again. Ma- 
terials change, “modernism” is still in a 
state of metamorphosis, and papers tear and 
fade. With good architectural construction, 
a change of color, a rearrangement, and we 
have a new setting, inexpensive and lasting. 

As an example, we changed a Colonial 
portico to a Cabana club, then to a box at 
the opera, then to a shop in the store for 
the “Campus Club.” Thus this one set has 
already served four purposes and there is no 
end to the uses it still has. 

Of course, the location geographically or 
otherwise plays an important part in the 
architectural background. While we may 
have, at Thalhimers, a California or Florida 
setting for a beach shop or for cruise wear, 
we would be rather foolish to have our 
store in Mission architecture. I have been 
fortunate enough to visit the most outstand- 
ing stores of the eastern part of our country 
and I sincerely feel that those in the conserva- 
tive taste, whether of a modern or classic ten- 
dency, are far above the rest. 

In Virginia, I feel that we should capital- 
ize on the Colonial feeling that is strong in 
our vicinity. With Rockefeller’s restoration 
of Williamsburg, and with the historical 
background of our state, we try and capture 
as much of that feeling as possible. One 


—In the display of Persian lamb trimmed 

coats, the background and buildings were 

constructed of beaver board. The half-tim- 

bers were antiqued. Indirect lighting was 

used for the background to create an im- 
pression of distance— 


—Natural flowers were used in the window 
showing summer frocks. A Negro dressed 
as a gardener watered the flowers daily. 
The background shows a view of Mt. Vernon, 
the home of George Washington. During 
this anniversary promotion the eighteen win- 
dows of Thalhimers showed famous homes 
and gardens of Virginia— 
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—The display of men's wear uses features 

copied from Washington's garden, with a 

scroll poster explaining the significance of 
the fraternal symbols employed— 


—tThe ledge pieces were copied from historic 
signs to carry out the theme of the promo- 
tion. Their attractiveness is apparent— 


—tThe refrigerator display was severely sim- 

ple. The floor was covered with black oil- 

cloth, with the background in light green 

and white. The window was framed in a 
valance of dull black— 


interesting treatment we use frequently for 
this purpose consists of converting our win- 
dows into little shops, exteriors, or street 
scenes with historical significance. Several 
photographs are shown with this article to 
illustrate how window displays can be given 
added interest and attraction value in this 
way. 

In the display showing three mannequins 
in Persian lamb, the background and _ build- 
ings were constructed entirely of beaver 
board, some sections being covering with 
pale gray stucco. The half-timbers were 
antiqued to give them the appearance of 
being weathered. The background was a 
sky-blue drape with indirect lighting to give 
an effect of distance. The exposed roof 
was made of celotex and stained with light 
red water color. The poster read: “Three 
interpretations of the military trend, with 
ingenious treatments of Persian lamb.” 

The background for the window (shown 
on the cover) with three mannequins near 
an old-fashioned lamp post was constructed 
in the same manner. The color scheme for 
this window was very interesting. The build- 
ing on the left was light blue with a faded 
tangerine trim and a blue-green roof. The 
wall was yellow stucco, while the other 
building was made to appear as if built of 
gray antique stone. 

The remaining four photographs show 
displays used during our spring promotion, 
the theme of which was “Rose time in Vir- 
ginia brings Thalhimers’ ninety-third anni- 
versary.” In the eighteen windows of our 
store historic rose gardens of Virginia were 
reproduced. In each window were the fol- 
lowing plants, watered daily by a Negro 
dressed as a gardener: English ivy, potted 
roses, hydrangeas, geraniums, argerterum, 
delphinium, hollyhocks, petunias, fucia, and 
box hedges. In these windows scale details 
of architectural features framed a realistic 
painting of the house in the background 
painted flat white. The backgrounds were 
done in our studios and were painted in full 
colors on stretched canvas. 

The window showing two mannequins in 
summer frocks had a background showing 
a view of Mt. Vernon, the home of George 
Washington. A_ scroll-like plaque at the 
right rear carries the promotion slogan, 
while the poster in the left foreground 
reads: “The most appealing of all the out- 
side features of Mt. Vernon is the fascinat- 
ing old garden planted by George and 


[Continued on page 31] 
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Making Windows Pay 
With Blow=Ups 





By EVERETT W. QUINTRELL 


The Elder & Johnston Company, Dayton, Ohio 


The display window today is one of the 
most valuable mediums of advertising in 
the mercantile world. Merchants are real- 
izing their value as a means of producing 
more sales in the store. The public is buy- 
ing more merchandise after having seen it 
on display in the window. 

Window shopping has become a pleasant 
pastime for millions of people in the United 
States. Today one will frequently hear this 
remark after the evening meal or after the 
theatre: “Let’s go window shopping.” Many 
sales made in the store during the day can 
be traced to the customer having seen the 
display the night before. Windows continue 
to sell merchandise many hours after the 
store has closed for the day. 








If a display has correctly styled mer- 
chandise, artistically arranged, priced right, 
and with the proper background, it will not 
only stop the passerby but will induce her 
to come in. Every displayman should ask 
himself these questions: Do my windows 
attract attention? Do they stimulate desire? 
And most important of all, do they sell mer- 
chandise? After all, your displays are ex- 
pected to do only two things, sell merchan- 
dise and to build prestige. If they fail to 
accomplish those purposes they are a failure. 

In planning a display one of the most 
important things to consider is the back- 
ground, which provides,(to a large extent) 
the atmosphere of the window. The back- 
ground should always be secondary to the 
merchandise shown. Many times the true 
value of a window has been lost because the 
displayman did not give careful considera- 
tion to the setting. Sometimes one gains 


the impression that it is the background 
which is being sold, rather than the mer- 
chandise. 

The color of the background should be in 
contrast to the articles shown, as all dis- 
playmen know but occasionally overlook. If 
the merchandise is dark, the background 
should be light. If panels are used they 
should be simple in design, with a direct 
tie-in with the goods featured. Be sure 
that the display is amply lighted, especially 
during the day. Reflections can injure a 
display to an unbelievable extent. In some 
cases, to obtain adequate lighting for win- 
dows requires much argument and persua- 
sion with those who believe that too many 
lights are an extravagance through increased 














































electricity bills. Inadequate lighting, how- 
ever, is one of the most foolish economies 
in existence. 

It is my firm belief that every displayman 
should enter contests whenever possible, not 
only for the prizes connected with them but 
because they bring out the best that is in 
him and keep him alert and on his toes. 
Every time a displayman wins a prize it 
increases the management’s interest in his 
department and enables the displayman to 
get more cooperation in the future. Depart- 
ment heads should encourage these contests 
and notify the display department when such 
announcements are received. Displays of 
this nature always help to increase store 
business. 

The size of a store or the population of 
the city need never prevent a displayman 
from entering a contest. We have just as 


—Six enlargements were made of a photo- 

graph of Shirley Temple, attached to wall 

board and cut out, and then clothed in 

different patterns of the frocks to be dis- 

played, The cameraman and star were also 
cut-outs— 


—Blow-ups were used effectively in the 
Quaker curtain display to show the interior 
of modern rooms in which the curtains were 
hung. A cut-out of a miniature home was 
the central figure, while a poster in the fore- 
ground discussed "Curtains Through the 
Ages" — 
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talented displaymen in the smaller cities as 
we have in New York, Chicago, or other 
large cities. After all, it isn’t the money 
spent on elaborate background that counts. 
It is the idea used in promoting the articles 
on display. 

I have won many prizes in contests, not 
because the merchandise was displayed artis- 
tically or because costly fixtures with beau- 
tiful floral pieces were used but because the 
display dramatized the article. I do not 
mean to infer that these other features 
should be disregarded, for they are abso- 
lutely necessary to many successful displays. 
But I do say that the value of a display 
will be greatly increased if a background 
is used that will tell the story dramatically. 

For an effective display, first select the 
merchandise, then study the article to get the 
selling points, then tie-in with the message 
the manufacturer is using in promoting it. 
Show the merchandise in as simple a form 
as possible. 

Colored blow-ups or enlargements have 
come to play a most important part in 
prize-winning displays. Windows should 
have life in them. Secure photographs from 
the manufacturer showing the uses of the 
article you are displaying. If pictures can 
not be obtained from that source, have one 
taken by a photographer and then have a 
color blow-up made, the size depending on 
the space in which it is to be used. 

For example, if you are using a manne- 


—A blow-up was used for the background 
in the suit display, the suit on the mannequin 
duplicating the one in the photograph. Such 
enlargements may be made by a local 
photographer from posed models, or from 
material furnished by the manufacturer— 


—Framed by the outline of a slate, the 
enlargement for ABC percales focused at- 
tention of the passersby in an interesting 
and effective way. Samples of the material 
were shown in smaller blow-ups— 


X going back 
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quin in the window featuring a certain type 
of dress, have a photograph taken of a model 
wearing the same garment. This photo- 
graph, enlarged, adds much life to the win- 
dow. If for any reason you can not get 
a photograph, secure pictures or sketches 
from magazines for the same purpose. There 
is no limit to the possibilities which can be 
obtained from the judicious use of blow-ups. 
They can either be used as panels or the 
figures can be cut out and used as life-like 
subjects. 

I am a great believer in the idea that cut- 
outs showing the human form are about the 
most effective display material for windows. 
They stop people where nothing else will. 
Another important factor to add punch to 
displays in planning prize-winning windows 
is to include a catchy saying or slogan to 
supplement the selling message of the manu- 
facturer. The more you can dramatize the 
selling points of the goods the better it is 
for your store as well as for the maker of 
the merchandise you are promoting. 

How blow-ups can be utilized with good 
effect is shown in the display of Shirley 
Temple frocks. Six enlargements were 
made, attached to wall board and cut out, 


then clothed in different patterns of the 
frocks displayed. A cut-out cameraman and 
a star made in the same manner practically 
completed the window. The attention of 
passersby was caught from the instant they 
viewed the window, for the sight of six 
startlingly life-like Shirley Temples was an 
arresting scene. 

The display of Quaker curtains used 
blow-ups also, to show effectively the inte- 
rior of modern rooms in which these cur- 
tains were hung. A cut-out of a miniature 
home added to the interest of the window. 
A poster in the foreground briefly discussed 
“Curtains through the Ages.” ; 

For the suit display a photograph was 
made of a model wearing the garments to 
be placed on view. Enlarged to the size 
needed, the blow-up made a most attractive 
background for a fashion week window in 
which the actual suit was displayed on a 
mannequin. The tie-up was obvious and the 
whole window took on added life. 

The ABC percale window speaks for itself. 
A large center background panel was made 
of a large blow-up, which appeared to be 
framed by the outline of a slate. Samples 
of percale were shown in smaller blow-ups, 
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so the window-shopper could tell exactly 
what the pattern of the material actually 
was. Percale drapes at each side of the 
window, and a slate at each side of the 
center panel completed the display. The 
slates carried back-to-school copy. 








Dobbs & Co. Awarded 

Prize 

The prize for “Art in Avenue Windows 
Week,” inaugurated this year in New York 
City by the Studio Guild, has been pre- 
sented to Dobbs & Co. for their display of 
men’s formal wear, combined with Harry 
Lane’s painting, “Laughing Mask.” The 
display, designed by Howe Jenkins, re- 
vealed a tie-up of art with merchandise. 
The prize awarded consisted of a painting 
by Mrs. M. Bernard Phillip, entitled 
“Cyclamen.” Stores receiving honorable 
mention were Bonwit Teller, Weber & 
Heilbroner, Steuben Glass, and Benson & 
Hedges. 
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Freshenings the Windows 
With New Backgrounds 


At Cohen’s we have adopted a policy of 
making a complete change of window back- 
grounds once each year. We do this on the 
theory that backgrounds can easily become 
“stale” and uninteresting. The extra ex- 
pense is justified, we feel, because the cus- 
tomer associates fresh, modern window dis- 
plays with merchandise of the same quality. 
Changing the backgrounds regularly shows 
that the store is keeping abreast of the 
times in more ways than one. 

From July, 1934, to July, 1935, all of our 
thirty-four windows were in natural, un- 

















By RAY WILLIAMS 


Cohen Brothers, Jacksonville, Fla. 


painted veneer of walnut and mahogany as 
shown in the photograph of the hat display. 
The natural wood veneer was glued to the fir 
backgrounds, and silver moulding used to 
finish the set-up. In passing, it might be 
remarked that! this particular display proved 
rather effective in producing sales, as the 
extreme method of treatment stopped the 
passersby. The fixture is a 1-by-6-inch 
board with holes for the heads. The boxes 
were of beaverboard, painted yellow. 

An example of the 1935-1936 all-white 
backgrounds is shown below. The complete 








renovation was made by our house carpenter 
from my plans at a total cost for material 
and labor of $3,680 for the thirty-four win- 
dows. Chrome slip-on moulding was used 
for the trim. Note the three offset panels 
in the center. These are slanting and can 
be set at different widths, permitting quick 
changes in the background treatment by 
covering the panels with fabrics or paper. 
Any addition of color easily can be carried 
out on the panels to harmonize with the rest 
of the display. The louvres on each side 
have colored lights (amber at the bottom 
and green at the top) in a 6-inch box be- 
hind the leaves of the louvres. The louvres 
are mounted on pins and can be turned 
around to expose the other side, which is 
painted in pastel tints. 

The display shown is one of a series of 
football fashion windows used at the time 
of the Florida-Georgia game. 

We use a rather novel display to show 
“new” articles as they appear in our estab- 
lishment. Although lack of space makes it 
impossible to show a photograph of this dis- 
play, it takes the form of an especially built 
set-up which is left on view for a month at 
a time. Shadow boxes are built with a 
dead-black face and white niches which 
have concealed lights above. Each niche is 
trimmed with half-round red moulding. Ten 
spaces provide ample room to show new 
bags, millinery, shoes, gloves, hose, jewelry, 
housewares, etc. Although the display is left 
on view for thirty days, the items shown are 
changed daily. If the merchandise isn’t 
“new” in style, color, or use we do not show 
it. The word “new” is punched into the 
background in several places. The holes are 
covered with red paper glued over them at 
the rear of the beaverboard. The words 
are illuminated from behind. The window 
lights are not turned on at night. 


—The display of millinery shows the back- 

grounds replaced by the more modern type 

illustrated in the second photograph. The 

old backgrounds were in natural, unpainted 

veneer of walnut and mahogany, with silver 

moulding used to complete the arrange- 
ment— 


—The all-white backgrounds now in use are 
shown in the lower picture. Note the three 
offset panels in the center, used for quick 
changes in the window treatment by cover- 
ing the panels with fabrics or paper. The 
panels are slanting and ore set at different 
widths. The louvres on each side have col- 
ored lights in a 6-inch box behind the 
leaves— 
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Individualized Display 


(Continued from the January issue) 


That stores are crowded to a point where 
it is difficult to get display room is obvious. 
This being so, it is with greater difficulty 
that a product may be displayed as a unit 
because of lack of room. Anyone doubting 
this statement may inspect for himself, as 
an example, practically any type of retail 
outlet, and especially the chain store so 
crowded with merchandise that there is left 
only enough room for customers to circu- 
late through the store. Merchandise is on 
the floor, shelves, overhead, and in every 
available corner or space behind the counter. 

To add to this confusion and complexity, 
there seems to be no classification of the 
spaces and articles that occupy such spaces. 
In their attempt to utilize the available room, 
those who are responsible for the displays or 
allotment of space have apparently over- 
looked the customer’s viewpoint, which is— 
to see and inspect only that which may be 
easily seen and inspected. This fact is more 
apparent within the stores than in the win- 
dows, it being the custom of display depart- 
ments of chain stores to allot the space in 
the windows, assigning it to a specific prod- 
uct or products. This does not mean that 
the products are not scheduled for display 
in the store, but apparently are not sched- 
uled for display in specific places in the 
store; and if they are not so assigned, it is 
evident that either the person displaying the 
products ignores such assignment or there 
is no related arrangement of the products in 
the store. This analysis does not apply to 
all types of stores, for department stores 
usually have counters and classifications of 
products into departments and sections of 
those departments, where products in spe- 
cific groupings may be found. It does not 
apply to five-and-ten-cent stores, for they 
must have a certain degree of order or it 
would be an endless task to find anything. 
But it does specifically apply, usually, to 
certain well-known chain drug stores, as an 
example. 

This complexity of arrangement in the 
stores, with almost endless variety adding to 
the confusion of the customer, and the ques- 
tion of how to use to the best advantage the 
space in the window, are undoubtedly prob- 
lems which display managers and display- 
men are attempting to solve, and especially 
such men as have the broader merchandis- 
ing view of how to make the space avail- 
able produce the greatest volume in sales. 

One solution to this problem is through 
the use of displays that will more highly 
individualize the displays in the windows and 
the stores. The trend is definitely in the 
direction of individualized displays. As more 
space in the stores and the windows can be 
secured only by expansion, the question re- 
solves itself, not to space alone, but pri- 
marily to types of displays which have the 


By J. M. HAGGARD 
Advertising Counselor, Chicago 


specific purpose of individualizing displays 
to a greater degree than at present. 

The display, then, that can utilize to the 
best advantage the present available space, 
and by so doing give greater selling power 
through individualization of such space, is 
the type of display that will, in the future, 
be more and more in demand. 

So that people who pass the windows may 
get a close-up view of the products dis- 
played and easily inspect them, the tendency 
of present-day display methods is to bring 
the products as closely as possible to the 
window. 

There yet remains in this conquest for 
using the available space, the window sur- 
face itself, which is the most available space 
obtainable. 

And how is this space, so valuable, so 
available, used at present? It is plastered, 
in many instances, with so many posters 
that no one poster can possibly register its 
message without being interfered with by 
the remaining posters—all clamoring, in 
group formation, for individual attention, 

This profusion of posters adds to the con- 
fusion of the mind which is confronted with 
appeals from all over the window. Some 
of the poster price figures are so big that to 
read them one would have to stand back 
from the window. And to inspect each pos- 
ter individually would be a task to which 
no customer would set himself. 

These posters, which merely tell about the 
product and its price, are right up front, 
occupying the most valuable and most avail- 
able space. Doing what? In many instances, 
covering up or obscuring the product in the 
window, which not only tells what it is by 
its package or card attached, but shows 
what it is—in size, quantity, color, and, by 
its brand, its quality. To what purpose, then, 
are these posters used? To tie-in with the 
product displayed in the window? Seldom is 
this the purpose, for the meaning of “tie-in” 
is often overlooked in getting windows 
changed and specials posted on schedule. 
Often the important job of putting up pos- 
ters is left to the porter! 

Another problem, then, is to use the pos- 
ters to the best advantage, or to be more 
specific, to use a substitute for posters, if 
a more effective one can be secured. The 
ideal poster, of course, would be one that 
occupied less space and at the same time 
displayed the product about which it tells, 
thus showing the merchandise to be sold 
instead of merely telling about it. 

A poster display a product? Hardly, yet 
one that can be made nearly so by means of 
a display which combines itself with a pos- 
ter and displays the product on the window, 
thus utilizing the space to the best advantage 
most available. Such a display should help 
to solve the problems, at least many of 
them, met with in the quest for greater in- 


dividualization and the utilization of space 
heretofore thought usable merely for posters. 


There are several ways of individualizing 
displays, including: Pedestal displays; such 
as some of those in shoe stores, on each of 
which is a product or group of products. 
This type of individualization can be made 
into an artistic arrangement or grouping. 
It permits, without a great deal of inter- 
ference from other products in the window 
or other items of the group, a moderate 
degree of attention to a specific item. It, 
however, lacks the power to concentrate the 
eye on it to the exclusion of other products, 
and in consequence is somewhat weakened. 
With several items in one group display 
there is division of attention. On special- 
ties such as shoes, however, this pedestal 
arrangement serves the two-fold purpose of 
giving an artistic effect and at the same 
time a limited degree of individualization. 

Pedestals with background borders, such 
as, for example, a square pedestal or a rec- 
tangular one, with a border design attached 
at the rear of the pedestal, helps to concen- 


“trate attention on the product. The frame 


or border in the background is comparable 
to a picture frame and does what the pic- 
ture frame does, namely, unifies the display 
and gives it a completed and supported ap- 
pearance. In contrast to this, there are trick 
displays which appear to stand unsupported, 
yet their attention value is much more 
powerful in making one wonder how it is 
possible for the product to remain unsup- 
ported. One example is that of a faucet 
out of which water appears to run continu- 
ously, yet which seems suspended in the air. 
Undoubtedly such a display has great atten- 
tion value, but very little of that attention 
is left to concentrate on the product itself 
and its value. The mind logically expects 
anything having weight to be supported and 
it reacts more favorably to and acts more 
favorably upon an object that leaves the 
mind at rest and free to study the article 
and its value rather than its means of sup- 
port. The mind logically expects that every 
picture have a frame to give the picture a 
completeness that, unframed, it does not 
possess. This framing of, or giving a border 
to, the product displayed gives an impression 
of completeness and individualization, and, 
in consequence, is more pleasing and appeal- 
ing to the appraisal of it by the onlooker. 


Grouping of several products around a 
price card of sufficient size to concentrate 
the eye upon the card, the products them- 
selves forming the apparent border of the 
display is still another method of individ- 
ualizing displays. The cards for the various 
groupings should be placed at different levels 
so that one card will detract as little as 
possible from another and so that each dis- 
play will have greater attention value as am 
individual display. 
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New Dennison Store 





Features Display 


The new retail store of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, makers of crepe, 
tags, labels, and other paper products, 
shows at a glance that Frank Holden, the 
architect, thoroughly comprehends the im- 
portance of window and interior display in 
the selling picture of today. The store, 
located at Fifth avenue and Thirty-seventh 
street, New York City, is a series of display 
units within units, with the exterior and 
interior planned to express thoroughly the 
character of the merchandise carried. 

The exterior, fronting on Fifth avenue, has 
been designed along modernistic lines, using 
gray granite, bronze, and large areas of 
glass at the second story level for decora- 
tive contrast as well as for utility. Con- 


sidering the front specifically, an interesting 
feature is in the entrance treatment. This 
entrance was divided by a steel column that 
had to occur in that particular spot. It 
therefore became a problem to mask the 
column in order that it would not divide the 
compositions into two parts. Fortunately, the 
column was about 4 feet back of the build- 
ing line and afforded the opportunity of re- 
cessing the entrance to form a platform 
step. A small semi-circular display window 
was placed in front of the column, between 
the entrance doors, which conceals this 
structural member. The display windows on 
either side of the recessed doors are on a 
curved sweep, giving a wide introduction to 
the interior. 














































The bronze, granite, and glass of the exte- 
rior are simply arranged to frame display 
windows of varying sizes and a clerestory of 
regimented fixed glass panels. The floors of 
the windows are higher above the sidewalk 
and shallower than the usual store window 
to afford better display value to small mer- 
chandise. 

The name “Dennison” is handled well in 
flowing script, done in three-dimensional 
bronze characters with the faces of the let- 
ters inlaid with lustrous, dark blue enamel, 
and placed fiush with the wide bronze trim 
of the main entrance lintel. 

The entrance doors are equipped with 
frames of satin-brushed aluminum, and are 
flanked by the front show windows which 
are brought in to meet the door frames in 
short, graceful wing curves, providing not 
only a pleasing, accessible entrance but giv- 
ing additional window display surface. On 
the Thirty-seventh street side is one large 
show window, turning the corner from the 
Fifth avenue front, and a series of unusual, 
small “stage” windows set at wide intervals 
in the solid wall. These small windows, 
with individual lighting effects, have been 
especially designed to show Dennison mer- 
chandise. When dressed with colorful 
metallic and crepe papers, they provide 
bright, attention-attracting interludes in the 
monotone of surrounding granite surfaces. 

At the second story level, above the dis- 
play windows, and separated from them by 
the bronze trim, is a continuous band of 
full-height plate glass, supported by invisible 
frames, that runs across the store front and 
down the full length of the Thirty-seventh 
street side. This glass treatment admits a 
large amount of light from above to the 
interior, the ceiling of which is two stories 
in height. 

he interior of the store, because of its 
depth, high ceiling, and unusual daylight 


—The exterior of the store was designed 
along modernistic lines, using gray granite, 
bronze, and large areas of glass at the sec- 
ond story level. The entrance was recessed, 
because of the steel column in the center, 
to form a platform step. A small semi- 
circular display window was placed in front 
of the column, converting it from a liability 
to an asset— 


—The design of the windows in the new 
store permits the effective presentation of 
Dennison products to the passersby. The 
display shown was used for Hallowe'en. Note 
that a complete service is offered in the 
one display—a “complete table for eight— 
$5.75"— 
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illumination, is airy and spacious. All ad- 
ministration offices have been located in a 
gallery at the rear of the store on the sec- 
ond floor level, access to which is gained 
by a staircase. The sub-street level is de- 
voted to a large room for instruction in 
craft work, with expert teachers to assist 
craft enthusiasts in the making of lamp 
shades, rugs, flowers, baskets, and other 
articles of a similar nature. This instruc- 
tion room is complete with black boards, 
bulletin boards, and especially illuminated 
ind designed display panels for featuring 
finished work. 

The interior of the store is done in a 
‘olor scheme which is predominantly gray, 
vith marbled gray rubber floors. Shelves 
and show cases are gray also, while coun- 
ters carry out the same shade, with dusky 
red composition tops banded by _ brushed 
aluminum. The shelf cabinets are of novel 
design, open to fully display the products 
and featuring miniature glass-fronted show 
windows or display stages with individual 
and varied lighting effects. 

These unusual shelf cabinets line two 
sides of the store and support an illumi- 
nated black board which carries featured 
merchandise and banner announcements. 
The north wall is taken up by an interest- 
ingly designed display “terrace,” with sev- 
eral wide set-backs on which gift merchan- 
dise is placed, rising to a height of 3 or 4 
feet from the floor. The terrace is sym- 
metrically curved to contrast with the strict 
lines of wall and ceiling. The color tone 
of the store has been purposely chosen to 
act as an effective background for the bright 
coloring and gay atmosphere of the papers, 
novelties, and craft work which will be on 
display. 

The artificial illumination of this modern 
interior is the result of collaboration by R. 
Holden, Curtis Lighting, Inc., and the con- 
sulting engineers Eadie, Freund & Campbell. 
It was planned not only to provide con- 
trolled, glareless lighting but also to give 
greater sales value to the displays and mer- 
chandise—the greatest intensity is at the 
counter height. Concealed X-ray silver mir- 
rored reflectors are recessed above the egg- 
crate louvres these are spaced on 
approximately 12-foot centers. 

An interesting and unusual mode of dis- 
playing crepe paper lanterns is noted in the 
source of indirect lighting ... an X-ray 
reflector with 300-watt lamp is inverted for 
directing the lighting to the ceiling and bare 
lamps are mounted on the same hanger to 
silhouette the designs and various shapes of 
the fancy lanterns. These paper covers may 
be easily changed as they are merely sus- 


—The varied sources of illumination and its 

application to display are emphasized in 

the photograph at the upper right (Cour- 

tesy of Curtis Lighting.) Show case dis- 

plays, holiday lanterns, wall displays 

all of these are made more effective by 
concealed lighting— 


—A corner in the crafts’ department is 

shown in the lower photograph. The fin- 

ished products are arranged in the wall 

recesses, each niche having its individual 
lighting arrangement— 
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pended on satin chrome hoops attached to 
the hanger. 

Supplementing these sources of general 
illumination is the indirect lighting on the 
upper wall displays. This is controlled from 
“lightstrip” channel reflectors mounted be- 
low the top of the wall cases. Over 100 feet 
of this linear light source is used. From 
the standpoint of merchandising this upper 
wall space is seldom attractively used; Den- 
nison proves the happy exception. 

The window lighting equipment was fur- 
nished by the Holophane Company, Inc., New 
York City. 

The various items to be displayed on the 
main floor of the store are grouped in sec- 
tions. Around the walls from right to left 
are the crepe paper and tableware depart- 
ments, a party group display, decorative and 
metallic papers, the gift department, and a 
demonstration and decorating department 
where purchasers are shown how to decor- 
ate any place where parties or social affairs 
are to be held. In the center of the room 
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are large, specially constructed “island” 
tables for displays of unusua! metallic and 
decorated papers, greeting cards, gifts, and 
novelties. In the rear center of the main 
floor is the “Party Bazaar,” a section devoted 
to the various accessories needed for a com- 
plete party, including table decorations, nap- 
kins, table cloths, center pieces, etc. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the store is the way the “all-in-one-place” 
idea. has been carried out, grouping articles 
in respect to their uses. For instance, a 
customer who plans to have a party will find 
all decorations in one place, and adjacent to 
that all accessories for table-ware and table 
cloths, favors, etc. This grouping of arti- 
cles by use has been planned to eliminate 
the tiresome task of searching from one de- 
partment to another to assemble the many 
items required for even a modest entertain- 
ment. 

A typical window display for the new 
store is shown with this article. In this 


[Continued on page 31] 
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A Striking New Treatment 


February, 1930 


For Backgrounds 


From England comes the announcement of 
a new emulsion, which, when sprayed on any 
surface, permits the printing of a photograph 
in ay size desired directly on the object 
sprayed. Through the use of this process 
displaymen will be enabled to select a pic- 
ture suitable for the dramatization of the 
merchandise to be displayed, and, by the use 
of a projector, print the photograph—en- 
larged as necessary—on the background sur- 
face, whether it be smooth, curved, or cor- 
rugated. 





Those who appreciate the value of realista 
in their displays will readily see the possi- 
bilities for dramatic effects in the adapta- 
tion of this idea to display practice. The re- 
production of the photograph is not restricted 
to size. The entire wall of a room can serve 
as the background, if necessary. 

The use of the idea for interior display 
presents endless possibilities. For example, 
in the promotion of a “Ski Shop” the wall 
of the shop could be an actual reproduction 
of winter sports scenes, shown with all the 





sharpness and naturalness of photography. 

The multiple uses of the new emulsion ma) 
be seen from the two photographs and the 
following article, reproduced by the courtesy 
of the English magazine, “Photography :” 

As 1935 draws to a close, the most sensa- 
tional photographic development of the year 
is revealed. News-making inventor, Eugene 
Mollo, of Mollo & Egan, Ltd., London archi- 
tectural decorators, revolutionizes photo- 
mural methods, and presents a process where- 
by photographs can be printed directly onto 
large surfaces. 

With the new system it is possible to carry 
out interior decoration schemes, at relatively 
small cost, within a night; provide studio 
backshots that can be rolled up and stored 
away after use; decorate an exhibition stand 
(display booth) throughout at one exposure; 
print photographs on curved, corrugated, and 
broken surfaces. 

And by surfaces is meant paper, wood, ce- 
ment, plaster, fibrous plasters, various types 
of composition board, and even canvas. 

His secret? It is a patent emulsion with 
which these surfaces are sensitized. The 
emulsion is sprayed directly on the surface 
due for decoration, the photograph then 
printed by means of a projector. Developing, 
fixing, washing is carried out by spraying. 

Here is the composition of the emulsion as 
revealed by the patent: 

A solution of 1 kilogram of silver nitrate 
is made—in 7% litres of distilled water at 
50 degrees Centigrade (106 degrees F.), con- 
taining 25 grams of citric acid. This is 
poured slowly into a crock containing 17 
litres of distilled water, in which are dis- 
solved 0.7 kilograms of potassium bromide, 
0.6 kilograms of gelatin, and 30 grams of 
potassium iodide, at a similar temperature. 

The solution in the crock is stirred while 
the acid silver solution is poured into it. 
Then 0.8 kilograms more of gelatine is stirred 
in and the emulsion kept at a warm heat 
of 50 degrees Centigrade for one hour. It 
is then set in ice and after 24 hours re-melted 
and 1.25 litres of ethyl alcohol, 8 grams of 
chrome alum previously dissolved in a litre 
of water, and 0.25 litre of glycerine are added. 
Such an emulsion will keep for two or three 
weeks and can be repeatedly remelted. 

Talking of his new process, Mollo said: 
“I have been experimenting for the past two 

[Continued on page 28] 


—The photograph of an evergreen silhou- 
etted against the sky-line was printed direct, 
onto a rough plaster finish— 


—The reproduction of a design for the 
Pavilion, Brighton, England, is shown below. 
The photograph was printed directly onto 
the rough wall— 
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Socony=Vacuum Display 
Has Novel Features 


Embodying many innovations in design 
and architecture as well as in mechanical 
display, Socony-Vacuum recently opened in 
the R. C. A. building, Radio City, New York 
City, a unique and interesting exhibit of 
travel, industry, and news. 

Designed and dramatized by Henry Drey- 
fuss, industrial and theatrical designer, the 
exhibit translates, into a language the lay- 
man can understand, the part petroleum has 
played in the advancement of manufacturing 
and travel since 1866. 

It presents such mechanical features as 
two maps of the world, 18 feet 6 inches wide 
by 10 feet 8 inches; on one of these maps 
the principal trade routes of the world are 
indicated by miniature ships which “sail” 
across the oceans. Railroad routes are 
shown by strips of neon lights. Both the 
ships and the railroads can be operated by 
the spectators pressing buttons located in a 
brass rail in front of the map. Over 130 feet 
of chain, twelve electric motors, and scores 
of pulleys are required for this operation. 

The other map features news flashed by 
the United Press special service on a screen 
10 feet long. As the stories come over the 
wire flashing lights indicate the cities from 
which the news is coming. Over fifteen 
miles of wire, nearly 400 lights and 369 
switches operate this system. A _ master 
switch turns off the light so the next loca- 
tion can be spotted without delay. 

There is an engine cross-sectioned to 
show the flow of oil to its vital parts, a 
robot made of automobile parts which is 
operated by spectators pulling a lever, two 
moving pictures on travel, a cartoon movie 
explaining the Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s Clearosol refining process, and a 
petroleum pageant in miniature utilizing 
small stage settings and photographs to tell 
the story of the part petroleum has played 
in various industries since the year 1866. 


—A general view of the Socony-Vacuum in- 

stitutional display at Radio City is shown 

above. The general color scheme is blue 

and white, with the "Flying Red Horses" 

contributing an additional touch of color. 
Lettering is in gold— 


—On the huge map, news releases are 

flashed by a special service on a screen 10 

feet in length. At the same instant lights 

are turned on to indicate the cities from 

which the news comes. Over fifteen miles 

of wire, nearly 400 lights, and 369 switches 
operate this system— 
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There is also an exhibit showing the flexi- 
bility of gasoline under all kinds of cli- 
matic conditions. This employs the use of 
three engines in glass compartments, with 
an intricate system of air conditioning 
equipment. 

There is also a travel bureau at which 
motorists may receive free maps and infor- 
mation from expert attendants. 

Since the space to hold the exhibit was 
rectangular in shape, there was the problem 
of dealing with it so that it might not pre- 
sent the usual “store appearance.” There 
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was also the problem of dealing with sev- 
eral large supporting columns so as to have 
them appear an integral part of the plan 
without losing space or symmetry of design. 
These questions were solved by making the 
entire space horseshoe-shaped, with two 
smaller horseshoes on the inside. 

One of these, toward the opening of the 
“U,” was made to house the engines of the 
gasoline exhibit, and upon either side of this 
are doors leading into the building’s interior. 

Another “U”-shaped space housed the 

[Continued on page 28] 
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At Point-of-Sale 


With increased attention being focused 
on interior display, ledge panels are coming 
more and more into prominence as an inte- 
gral part of the display scheme of the mod- 
ern store. Windows, interior shops, ledges, 
and counters—every division of display must 
be correlated into a unit. 

Ledge panels are not difficult to make 
and they more than repay the time and cost 
of materials which are necessary. They give 
the interior of the establishment a finished 
appearance in complete keeping with the 
necessary atmosphere of alertness and desire 
to serve which must be stressed today. 

Such panels have the ability to draw a 
customer’s attention to a particular item 
and since the panels are located directly 
at the point where the merchandise they 
advertise is to be found, they make a splen- 


By N. G. ALLEN 
Hagedorn & Co., Gadsden, Ala. 


did form of point-of-sale promotional mate- 
rial. 

Such panels may be tentatively sketched 
roughly and hurriedly, just as many dis- 
playmen rough-in their plans for window 
displays. But it is better to give close 
attention to the initial drawing from which 
the finished panel will be made. The sketch 
is your blue-print; not only will care in its 
preparation result in a better panel, but an 
accurate sketch enables you to show the 
other executives concerned in the promotion 
exactly what is to be used for the adver- 
tising of the merchandise to be featured. 
While every detail of the proposed panel 
may be clear to you, because you planned 
it originally, others may not visualize it at 
all correctly unless the sketch is well done. 

Sketches of ledge panels may serve an- 
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other purpose: that of adapting themselves 
as plans for window displays. It will b 
found that ledge panel designs, with onl) 
minor revisions, can be used readily as the 
basis for window advertising. 

This permits a still further coordination 
between windows and interiors. When an 
attractive arrangement is used in a window 
and the same plan is followed on the de 
partment’s ledges, each form of display has 
its value greatly enhanced. The prospective 
purchaser, being atracted into the store by) 
the window display, sees a ledge panel in 
which the same theme is maintained. He 
favorable impression is strengthened, her 
memory of the merchandise is jogged, and 
the way is paved toward a sale. 

We believe that interior panels of this 
sort are more effective, for a smaller out- 
lay of money, than any interior decorating 
scheme which could be used in a city the 
size of Gadsden. We handle the better type 
of merchandise and we must create a suit- 
able atmosphere in the store. Interior panels 
certainly help to put over our story in detail. 

There are several larger cities nearby. 
They naturally draw a certain percentage 
of trade from our area. We are compelled 
to “mix it” with these cities. Again, the 
synchronization of window and interior dis- 
play aids us in this competition, and we 
have retained much of the -custom which 
otherwise would have been lost. Our win- 
dows and interior have played a big part in 
establishing this store as the outstanding 
one of its kind in Gadsden. And they have 
proved their value as immediate sales pro- 
ducers. We are convinced that good dis- 
plays, with a strong dramatic appeal, have 
been of great help in building a volume of 
new business and in keeping our store in the 
minds of the customers as the one place to 
trade. 

In constructing a ledge panel, I use cloth 
or one of the corrugated papers over a frame 
made solid with wall board. Straight pins 
used as nails hold the cut-out letters and 
figures to the panel. When a better effect 
is needed, the panels are made up of un- 
bleached domestic, sized first with ground 


—Whether used as a ledge panel or as the 
central motif for a window display, this elab- 
orate design for an Easter promotion is 
certain to create interest. Ledge displays 
have the added advantage of drawing the 
attention of the customer directly to the 
spot where the advertised merchandise may 
be found. There is no time lost, and little 
chance of distracted interest— 
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—When the ledge panel carries out the 

same theme as the window display, the 

value of each is increased. The ledge dis- 

play is a form of advertising continuity; 

the customer's attention is carried by logical 

steps from the window, to the department, 
to the merchandise— 


—The Easter panel shown on the opposite 
page has pilasters in gold, with the central 
design painted on white. The beauty salon 
display has a background of pale yellow, 
with the lettering of cut-out green felt. The 
figure is of wall board in pinks, orchid, 
magenta, and blue. The sketch for founda- 
tion garments follows the same color scheme, 
except that the figures are in orange and 
lavender— 


glue size and with a second sizing of white 
kalsomine after the first has dried. Back- 
ground color is laid on over this and fol- 
lowed by the letters and figures. 

Three typical examples of panels as used 
in our store are shown with this article. 

For our 1936 Easter promotion we will use 
a center panel adapted from a Saturday 
Evening Post cover, as shown in the pencil 











sketch. Merchandise for this particular dis- 
piay wili be selected from that advertised 
in the Post. The pilasters will be in gold, 
with the central design painted on a white 
panel, 

For the beauty salon promotion, we will 
use the custemary framework, covered in 
pale yellow cloth, with the lettering of cut- 
out green felt. The figure is a wall board 
cut-out in pinks, orchid, magenta, and a 
touch of blue. 

The third sketch, for foundation garments, 
follows the color scheme described above for 
the beauty salon, except that the figures are 
in orange and lavender. 

It will be noted that the design for any of 
these sketches can be followed for window 
displays, only slight modifications being 
necessary in order to complete the tie-up. 





Visograph Advertising Corporation 
Elects Officers 

The Visograph Advertising Corporation, 
formed last year, recently elected the follow- 
ing officers: Chairman of the board, F. C. B. 
Page, formerly president of H. R. Bliss Com- 
pany; president, Maurice S. Keller, formerly 
chairman of the board of the Larvex Com- 
pany, and prior to that president of the 
American Motors Company; executive vice 
president, Daniel H. Weissman, formerly in 
the bond business. 

Large quarters have been leased in the 


Canadian Pacific building, 342 Madison 
avenue, New York City. Business opera- 
tions began the first of the year. The com- 
pany is engaged in the promotion of the 
Visograph, a mechanical advertising display 
service that exhibits by intermittent auto- 
matic changes twenty different 28-inch by 
44-inch bill-poster sheets. Motion is com- 
bined with light, color, and depth in such 
a manner as to make the Visograph an ef- 
fective point-of-sale advertising medium. 





Washington Store Installs 
Invisible Glass 

The novelty of seeing merchandise dis- 
played in windows which apparently have no 
glass drew large crowds recently to the 
Woodward & Lothrop Department Store, 
Washington, D. C., where invisible glass has 
been installed at the F street entrance. Al- 
though windows of this type have been in- 
stalled by several stores in New York City, 
the Woodward & Lothrop installation marks 
the first time invisible glass has been used 
in the capital. 





Bradleigh Barker Joins 
Ellis Stone & Co. 

By; 3radleigh Barker, formerly with 
Boyd's, St. Louis, has accepted the position 
of advertising and display manager with 
Ellis Stone & Co., Greensboro, N. C. He 
began his new duties on February 3. 
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The Combination Job 


There are a great many fine stores of 
medium size that demand high class displays 
and advertising, yet can hardly afford to 
maintain two separate departments. That is 
where the combination man comes in. 

The man who can plan and execute his 
windows and advertising and do a good job 
of both will find himself invaluable to his 
store. However, the job takes more than 
the ordinary amount of foresight and a capaci- 
ty for doing an abundance of work; above 
all, it is of primary importance to have every- 
thing planned and timed so that ads and win- 
dows will “clickoff” simultaneously. By this 
I mean: have a certain time to prepare the 
ads and a certain time for installing displays 
and try to allow nothing to interfere with the 
schedule. 





By GRADY MERRIMAN 


One particular advantage about being in 
charge of both departments. of advertising is 
this: with one man responsible for displays 
as well as newspaper promotions there is 
every chance in the world to see that all ad- 
vertising has a definite tie-in with displays, 
and vice versa. All too frequently there is 
not enough coordination between the two de- 
partments where individual department man- 
agers are employed. The combination man 
has an absolute check at all times on the 
newspaper schedule as well as the routine to 
be followed for the windows and _ interiors. 
It gives him an opportunity to see that the 
whole theme of promotion from start to fin- 
ish is carried out with unity and coherence. 

Incidentally, the man who does not avail 
himself of the wonderful opportunities for 


improving his displays such as are presented 
in DISPLAY WORLD and other media is 
bound to lag. Only recently I got a fine 
idea from DISPLAY WORLD, namely, a 
modern panel for evening dresses. As the 
illustration appeared in the magazine, it was 
just a small photograph depicting night life. 
I worked it up in pastels and achieved a spler- 
did effect. Sometimes all we need is a 
“hunch” and with a little imagination we can 
enlarge on the original idea. 

There are a great many men following com- 
bination work, and I have noticed in many 
instances a tendency to shirk one or the other 
of these fields. Obviously that is something 
which must be eliminated before the man 
finds himself eliminated. The two forms of 
advertising are so closely related and each 
is so necessary in the existence of any modern 
retail establishment that neither can be 
slighted without injury to sales. The old 
saying has it, “No man can serve two mas- 
ters.” The advertising department and the 
display department, especially in a medium- 
size store, are so tied-in with each other 
that they need not be regarded as “two mas- 
ters,” but as a single unit, each division of 
which has a valid claim for full recognition. 
Both display and advertising can be teamed 
for better sales results where perfect co- 
ordination is employed. 

Two examples of my recent displays are 
given with this article. The first, a display 
of silk fabrics, used a number of curved laths 
to form the center piece. The cut-out figure 
was made of wall board and supported the 
cut-out words, “Sale of Silks.’ Other 
drapes of the material were suspended from 
the sides of the window, extending to the 
floor. The figure was clothed in a sweeping 
curve of silk carried onward from the dis- 
play background. 

For the showing of “Quality Fashions,” 
the background was of wall board, painted 
a light buff. Chrome moulding was used. 
The inside of the circular shadow-box was 
painted a soft rose shade. Back of each sec- 
tion of the display we used an airbrush to 
make the design on the background. The 
letters were cut outs. The evening gowns 
were all of white. The poster in the fore- 
ground read, “White! For the Debutante 
Ball.” 


—Curved latns formed the center piece for 

the silk fabrics display. The cut-out figure 

was of wall board and supported cut-out 
words, "Sale of Silks"— 


—For the showing of "Quality Fashions” 
the background was of wall board, painted 
light buff, and finished with chrome mould- 
ing. The inside of the circular shadow-box 
was painted a soft rose shade. Back of 
each section of the display a design wes 
made with an airbrush. All letters were 
cut-outs— 
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 ©What the Well Dressed 


Windows will wear... 


Right now, a hint of milder weather 
in soft shades of early spring—fab- 
rics, of course—and a wide selection 
to choose from. 


Sample Assortment FREE! 


if you want to convey a "Welcome" to the eye of the shopper, 
Fabrics say it best! The new soft spring colors, available in an 
endless variety of textures, for stretched, draped or pleated back- 
grounds—suitable for all types of merchandise—and priced to 
accentuate the true economy of fabric display. 

















eJt’s Time NOW to plan your Easter windows 
—wirite for samples of 


DISPLAY FABRICS by 


DAZIAN’S, tr. 


142 West 44th Street New York N. Y. 


CHICAGO—203 N. Wabash Ave. LOS ANGELES—728 So. Hill St. 
BOSTON—80 Boylston St. 


Windows That Win Attention 


Show Merchandise 
Displayed On 


DUSCO 


(Patented) 
ALL PURPOSE 
FIXTURES 


For Cosmetics, Shoes, Food 
Products, Drugs, Packaged 
Goods, Ladies’ or Men’s 
Garments, Neckwear, Hand- 
bags, Hats, Drape Goods, 
Jewelry, etc., etc. Adjust- 

















Jobbers of good reputation 


to sell the best quality Mannequins 
ever put on the market to retail for 
2 for $50.00, packed 2 in a case. New 
| and smart young faces, glass eyes, full 
| lines, full arms, 22 head size, full 
breast—just the thing for bathing 
suits. 





Manufactured by one of the best 
known men in this line of business. 
Formerly with Siegel of New York 
and Paris. 


These mannequinettes not to be com- 
pared with those flat half figures that 
are now on the market. 





I have a new article that will be ready 
for distribution the first part of March, 





just in time for the Spring and Summer 

displays. Thousands will be sold, for there 

is nothing like this on the market today. 

I claim that I am the first to manufac- 

ture such a figure. Those who get in 

touch with me will reap the benefits. 
215 WEST 20TH ST. 

| F. MASS NEW YORK CITY 


able arms and shelf brackets are graceful and firm. Modern design in artistic black 
and chromium combination. DUSCO is New and Sensational—truly the display 
fixture of the century, yet withal, moderately priced. Available in models of 2 to 7 
Units. When not in use all arms are folded and inserted into tube mountings. 


149 FIFTH AVENUE 


DisPpLay UTititiES Co., new york civ 


























Felt Letter Studios, Mfrs. 
MODERN DIE-CUT DISPLAY LETTERS 


New, exclusive styles . . . largest selec- 
tion of desirable sizes . . . wide assort- 
ment of attractive materials to choose from 
- . . economical for all display purposes. 
New Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request 





538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illincis 





CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


i eS More Beautiful 
IN and Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 

COMPANY Cut Letters. 


Write for Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Tony Sarg to be Speaker at 
§.A.D.M. Convention 


Announcement was made February 10 by 
Sidney Goldberg, chairman of the program 
committee for the 1936 convention of the 
International Association of Display Men, 
that Tony Sarg, world-famous artist, will be 
one of the guest speakers on what promises 
to be an outstanding program. Sarg has not 
yet made known the subject on which he 
will speak. He is known not only for his 
ability as an illustrator and as a creator 
of marionettes but for his work in design- 
ing displays. He is retained regularly by 
several large New York City stores for spe- 
cial work along this line. 

Also to be featured on the program when 
the delegates convene at the Netherland 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, on June 29-30, July 
1-2, will be A. E. Johnston, Cincinnati, and 
Kay Kamen, New York City. Johnson is 
advertising, publicity, and display director 
for the Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany, which operates a chain of 4,500 food 
stores throughout the country. Kamen is 
business manager for Walt Disney Enter- 
prises, Inc., through which the famous 
Mickey Mouse is merchandised. He has 
chosen for his subject “Caricature and Dis- 
play.” 

Of particular interest to displaymen will 
be the address of another of the many prom- 
inent speakers to appear at the convention. 
Dr. Miller McClintock, authority on traf- 
fic circulation, under whose direction the 
Research Foundation of the Association of 
National Advertisers is conducing a survey 
on window display circulation, will speak 
on a subject of real value to displaymen who 
want to know more definitely the value of 
their advertising. 

Fred Millis, of F. & J. Millis, Indianapolis, 
who is often called the “Slogan King of the 
World” and who originated “Say it with 
Flowers,” “The laundry does it best,” and 
similar trenchant slogans, will also be one 
of the featured speakers. He will talk on 
“The Importance of Clever Phrasing.” 

The plans of the various convention com- 
mittees, under the able direction of J. Wiil- 
liam Teter, general convention director, are 
taking definite form. Teter has shown un- 
usual ability for supervising and coordinat- 
ing the tasks of the committees, and the 
resulting harmony indicates that an excep- 
tionally good convention may be expected. 
Weil over a thousand delegates ave ex- 
pected to attend from all parts of the coun- 
try. The program outlined provides for 
educational sessions of much merit, and the 
entertainment “being arranged is likewise 
good. 

The annual banquet and dance will be held 
the night of July 1 at Castle Farms, near 
Cincinnati. An effort is being made to se- 
cure a nationally-known dance orchestra for 
the occasion. Arrangements are being made 
to make it possible, for those who wish, to 
attend a night baseball game on June 29 
between the Chicago and Cincinnati teams. 
Other entertainment features will be an- 
nounced later. 

The afternoons of Monday and Tuesday, 


June 29-30, and the morning of Wednesday, 
July I, will be held open to allow exhibitors 
and displaymen to get together at more 
leisure. 

Glee R. Stocker, I. A. D. M. president, and 
Syi C. Rieser, executive secretary of the 
organization, will spend February 23 in Cin- 
cinnati, conferring with Teter and_ the 
chairmen of the various convention com- 
mittees. Complete reports of the progress 
to date will be outlined at that time. 

In spite of the fact that nearly five months 
remain before the convention, sixteen com- 
panies have already reserved exhibit space. 
They are W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Inc., Chicago; The Nonpareil Company, 
New York City; Silvestri Art Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago; L. A. Darling Com- 
pany, Bronson, Mich.; Bert L. Daily Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; Karl Roth & Associ- 
ates, Findlay, Ohio; Earl W. Gasthoff 
Company, Danville, Ill.; Greggory, Inc., 
Chicago; Cyrille Steiner Studios, New York 
City; Decorative Plant Company, New York 
City; A. L. Hansen Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago; Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, 
Mich.; I. K. Stevenson & Raymond B. Twy- 
man, Chicago; Old King Cole Company, 
Canton, Ohio; Maharam Fabric Corporation, 
New York City, and Mileo Studios, New 
York City. 





Chord, Himmelfarb and Behenke 
Honored by Chicago Club 


An unusually interesting luncheon meet- 
ing was held by the Chicago Display Club 
Wednesday, February 5, in the Harding 
Grill at The Fair Store, to do honor to 
three new State street displaymen, as fol- 
lows: Jack T. Chord, The Davis Company ; 
Samuel Himmelfarb, Mandel Brothers, and 
George Behenke, Maurice L. Rothschild Com- 
pany. Bob Johnson, president of the club. 
conducted the meeting in his usual effective 
manner and his contagious, never-vanishing 
smile brought about a general feeling of 
comeraderie. All three of the honored guests 
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were introduced to those present and each 
responded briefly, asserting their interest in 
the Chicago club and pledging their support 
and cooperation. The attendance broke all 
previous records for a luncheon meeting and 
indicated the desirability of holding such 
sessions more frequently in the future. 

The following were present: J. A. Kloster- 
man and Bob Johnson, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company; F. J. Bordelon, A. Lohr, Paul 
L. Wertz, and L. Don Wellington, The Fair: 
Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co.: 
J. W. Campbell and E. L. Darnell, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co.; C. Cady, R. Jericho, Mar- 
vin A. Kline, and L. S. Meisenbach, Boston 
Store; Dave Rosen, Maharam Fabric Cor- 
poration; R. C. Bowers, Ackemann Broth- 
ers, Elgin, Ill.; C. G. Prieve, Hy-Grade Dis- 
play Company; Bruce Elliott and J. Pollari, 
Chas. A. Stevens & Co.; E. M. Yeager, 
Marshail-Jackson Company; C. L. Gestrine 
and D, R. Ledoux, Butler Brothers Whole- 
sale; Sol Fisher, Fisher Display Service; 
Harry Mich, Felt Letter Studios; R. L. Lan- 
dolf, Carder’s Restaurant; J. W. Newhall, 
Grayson Shops; Charles Greenberg, Ladon 
Company; Max S. Mayer, Silvestri Art 
Manufacturing Company; Ed J. Belanger, 
A. H. Kagey, Crystal Fixture Company; E. 
J. Berg, Sears State Street Store; G. V. 
Kelly, Ray Hecht, Hecht Fixture Company; 
Charles George, R. Hoglind, Cutler Shoe 
Company; Art Miller, Advertisers Display 
Studios ; Samuel Himmelfarb, Mandel Broth- 
ers; Jack T. Chord, The Davis Company; 
L. J. Dwiggins, Inland Display Craft; J. M. 
Baskin, Retailing; Howard C. Oehler, Wie- 
boldt Stores; George L. Hermanson, Repub- 
lic Building Shops; I. L. Bradford, Plastic 
Art Studios; Fred Rude, Baskin’s; A. Van- 
dersee, Nunn-Bush; George Behenke, Mau- 
rice L. Rothschild Company; J. D. Williams, 
Merchant’s Record; N. Silverblatt, “L. A. 
Woods, and Scott Kingwill, DISPLAY 
WORLD. 

The meeting was a fine example of how 
the community of interest among displaymen 
can be intensified. 


—Part of the group which attended a 
luncheon meeting in Chicago February 5 in 
honor of three new State street d'splaymen— 
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Point=-of-Jsfale Gallery of 











—The display of Mojud hosiery combines motion and light. As the 

swinging leg of the young lady touches the message at the upper left 

the name and slogan flash out in an illuminated panel. The unit works 

directly from the usual electrical outlet. The display is by Einson- 
Freeman Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.— 





National Displays 


—Designed by W. L. Stensgaard & Associ- 
ates, Inc., Chicago, the itinerant display for 
Fostoria glassware was installed as shown by 
L. O. Benson, Edward Malley Company, New 
Haven, Conn. The treatment of the mer- 
chandise shows that special settings can do 
much to promote the sale of articles difficult 
to display— 
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—Produced by Stemar Displays Company, 


Chicago, the display for Libby's tomato juice 


has much human interest appeal. The rosy- 


cheeked, husky youngster makes a _ natural 
tie-up with the slogan arched across the top 
of the display: ‘Sparkling with health.” 
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The Window Display Card 


Window display cards are impressively 
significant. It is natural for the good dis- 
playman to stress the importance of artistic 
beauty, which should always be applied. It 
is important that he consider the color 
scheme and mode of lettering. But, let me 
hesitate to advise, it is most important that 
he use exceptionally productive copy. For 
an example, a card might be so elaborate in 
design that the average shopper would im- 
mediately be drawn to it; yet, upon observ- 
ing those beautifully lettered words, that 
shopper might walk away, knowing as little 
about the display as before approaching it. 
Probably all that was remembered was the 
attractiveness of the window. That creates 
a certain prestige, a moral influence due to 





By H. BRADLEIGH BARKER 
Ellis Stone & Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


the displayman’s artistic achievements. But 
it does not always sell merchandise. 

Boiled down to practical consistency, it is 
to be accepted that the display card must 
possess the combination of beauty and the 
ability to impress the observer in the story 
it tells. Otherwise, why use a card? It 
would be a waste of time and effort and 
would certainly add nothing to the display 
it represents. The express purpose of a 
display card is to acquaint the window 
shopper with the merchandise. To the pro- 
gressive merchant, this is uppermost. To 
the average displayman, this point is some- 
times taken altogether too lightly. The 
really important thing in his mind is to 
enhance the beautysof his window; or per- 


haps he inserts the card from force of habit, 
or because he simply feels that it has 
always been done, and probably always 
will be. 

I asked a young, but appreciably serious, 
displayman the other day, for the sake of 
curiosity, just why he used window carus. 
I was naturally disturbed when he answered, 
“Oh, I dunno. We just always do it, I 
guess.” 

It appears to me the correct answer, and 
certainly the intelligent one, would have 
been: “To tell the story connected with 
the merchandise presented in the window 
display.” 

How many times have you walked along 
the main street in your city and seen a card 
that read something like this: 

“Brown is the best color for fall.” 

Of course, any average individual would 
assume that brown is particularly adaptable 
for that time of year. And why not? It’s 
accepted as good taste. So the copy of that 
card was useless. The displayman could 
just as easily have used something with a 
little more punch and body to it. Jf he 
had thought a moment longer about it, he 
might have put down: 

“Rough Crepes In Brown Are _ Excep- 
tionally Good For Daytime Wear. See More 
ot These Smarter Creations In Our Fashion 
Salon, Third Floor.” 

If copy is difficult for you to originate, 
which is sometimes the casé, I would sug- 
gest that you talk to your advertising man- 
ager. I feel sure he would be happy to 
co-operate with you in producing an appro- 
priate type of card. 

Why not think a little more about the 
wording on your display cards? Your store 
is in business to sell merchandise. It is 
essentially your job to help do it. Use your 
best abilities in creating attractive displays, 
but also keep in mind the purpose of your 
work—get those prospective customers in 
your store! And the right words on a 
simple little card might do it! 


—Four different types of window cards are 
At the upper left is the 
sale card; upper right, the exclusive card for 
fashion displays; lower left, the colorful card 
for special displays; and lower right, the 
dignified card for formal use— 
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“Better Sisht’” Promotion 
Sells €30.000 Lamps 


Two objectives are combined in the Na- 
sional Better Light—Better Sight Bureau’s 
»romotion of a new reading lamp. Through 
be use of various media, including a very 
_ttractive point-of-sale display, they are sell- 

a dealers and public on the necessity of 
‘otter lighting equipment, and are pushing 
ne sale of the “Better Sight” lamp, created 

a committee of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ug Society. From the results obtained, ap- 
rently both angles of the campaign are 
ing accorded a favorable acceptance. Ac- 
cording to figures released by the Bureau, 
50,000 of the lamps were sold during the past 
: velve months. 

The selling appeal of these lamps and the 
icy to their successful promotion may be 
found in their origin and history. The I. E. 
S. committee was organized to investigate and 
report on lighting conditions in school dor- 
mitories, fraternity houses, residences, etc. 
The conditions they found were described 
as “appalling,” and have since been made the 
basis for the campaign of publicity reaching 
the public through advertising in magazines 
and newspapers, displays, and other forms. 
After their survey, the committee drew up 
specifications for a study and reading lamp 
which would give the correct amount of 
light in a scientific way. 

The point-of-sale display shown here is well 
constructed of heavy cardboard. The colors 
consist of blue, black, yellow and two shades 
of red, all in harmony and arranged in an 
attractive combination. The figure of the girl 
is a special die-cut in black and gray. It is 
life-size, and is an exceptionally realistic repro- 
duction. One of the features of this display 
is the fact that dealers can use any make of 
I. E. S. Better Sight indirect floor lamp 
that they may be handling. All of the lamps 
are made of the same dimensions and speci- 
fications, so that any manufacturer’s product 
wil] fit into the display. 

Under the heading “For better seeing,” a 
small set-piece, independent of the display of 
the lamp and girl, stands at the left of the 
display. The copy reads “Have eyes ex- 
amined and any defects corrected at the first 
sign of eye trouble. Paint and decorate in 
light colors. Adequate lighting without glare 


—At the right is shown the point-of-sale 
display used to such good effect in the 
“Better Light—Better Sight" campaign. 
Made of wall board, the girl's figure is a 
special die-cut in black and gray. It is 
life-size. Small set-pieces were placed at 
each side of the central character— 














and dark shadows.” A companion piece 
stands at the right, reading as follows: “Do 
you know? Twenty per cent of grade chil- 
dren have defective vision. Forty per cent 
of college students have defective vision. And 
95 per cent of people more than sixty years of 
age have defective vision.” 


The display itself lists six features of the 
lamp. Shown prominently is the I. E. S. 
approval tag. 


The great majority of electric utilities in 
the country have been promoting these lamps 
through intensive local advertising. A large 
percentage have been selling them direct to 
the public. Special efforts have been made to 
urge other lamp retailers to display and sell 
these lamps. These efforts have been meet- 
ing with satisfactory success, particularly 
with the department stores. Last year the 
utilities sold the largest percentage of the 
lamps direct to the public, but it is expected 
that with the increasing interest and sales ef- 
fort on the part of other retailers the lat- 
ter will steadily increase in volume and even- 
tually sell the largest percentage. 
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Great Falls Club Plans 
""Window-of-the-Month" 

At the first meeting of the Great Falls 
(Mont.), Display Club for 1936, plans -were 
made for each member of the organization to 
submit to a committee a photograph of his 
best display each month, the committee to 
select the best of the group as “window-of- 
the-month.” The winning photograph will 
be enlarged and mounted in a permanent rec- 
ord. All entries will be on display at each 
meeting of the club. 

The committee is composed of Miss Maud 
Freebury, Classic Shop; Leon Goodman, 
New York Store; Herbert Titter, Titter 
Studios; Dell Johnson, The Hub; and 
Wayne Snook, J. C. Penney Company. 

The January 16 meeting started the new 
year right with a chicken pie dinner, after 
which Rolland Pease presided at the busi- 
ness session. Following a discussion of the 
annual spring opening a committee consist- 
ing of Miss Hazel McKinnon, Leslie’s; John 
Tonkivich, Strain Brothers; and William 
Wright, The Paris, was appointed to draw 
a complete plan of the opening. 
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In planning displays of ladies’ footwear 
we try to give our windows an atmosphere 
of individuality through the dramatization of 
the merchandise. We strive more for artis- 
tic than for commercial effects, believing 
that an artistic window is commercially 
correct because it gives the merchandise an 
added charm, thereby making it more desir- 
able. 

Our windows must be decidedly feminine 
in design and character. We look for the 
unusual in color schemes, fabrics, or new 
media, keeping in mind that they must not 
detract from the articles on view. We try 
to treat the windows as if they were a huge 
mural, using the same principles of design 
and symmetry that an artist would employ 
on ‘his canvas. 

The photograph below shows the window 
display used in connection with the opening 
of the Ansonia shoe store on Thirty-fourth 
street. For the border colors and floral dec- 
oration we turned to the Rennaisance period 
and the up-to-date Dubonnet. For the back- 
ground the same were in a deep shade of 
gold, with a slight leaning toward ithe 
antique. The tubular arrangement formed a 
blending from a gold to antique. 

Statuettes were used in the columns, 
thereby showing some of the latest creations 
in dress to harmonize with the newest in 
shoes. These columns, although they were 
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By BEN FINKELSTEIN 
Ansonia Shoe Company, New York City 


of the Rennaisance period, were blended into 
perfect harmony through the indirect light- 
ing effect used. The statuettes were in blue. 
The tubing was of silver paper. Carrying 
out the same color scheme, blue chiffon 
drapes were employed, blue glass floral dec- 
orations, and blue and silver side pieces. 

In planning this display I had in mind 
individuality, a desire to go to the abstract 
from the conventional as far as color, design, 
or season was concerned. Above all, I 
wanted the display to have a great leaning 
toward feminity and non-commercialism. If 
popular acclaim is a standard by which we 
can measure the merits of a display, then it 
was a success. Shoe merchants from all 
sections of the country besieged us with 
numerous requests for information as to how 
and where the items used in perfecting the 
display were obtained and how they were 
arranged. 


—A display used in connection with the 
opening of the Ansonia shoe store on 
Thirty-fourth street. The columns held 
statuettes, thereby showing some of the 
latest creations in dress to harmonize with 
the newest in shoes. The tubing was of 
silver paper, the figurettes were in blue, 
as were the glass floral decorations, the 
chiffon drapes, and the side pieces— 
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Artistic Displays Versus 
Commaercialism 


N. R. D. G. A. Delegates Hear 
Display Discussion 

Three hundred delegates attending the 
sales promotion division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association convention 
Wednesday, January 22, heard four speakers 
stress the importance of display for profit- 
able store operation. Miss Olive Smith, as- 
sistant to the president, James McCreery 
& Co., New York City, discussed interior 
displays, assisted in a demonstration by 
Andrew Donahue, display manager for the 
same firm. 

Following Miss Smith’s address, Albert 
Bliss, president, Bliss Display, New York 
City, spoke on the changing of display to 
conform to changing events. H. J. Kelly, 
store manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, 
spoke on the use of composition board and 
paint to convert “dead” spots into selling 
areas. 

W. L. Stensgaard, president, W. L. Stens- 
gaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago, led the 
discussion which followed the addresses. 





E. Q. Wilson Changes 


Location 
kK. Q. Wilson, formerly with the J. C. Pen- 
ney Company, San Francisco, has been 


placed in charge of advertising and display 
at the company’s store in Oakland, Calif. 
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Howard Williams Addresses 
Cincinnati Ad Club 

Howard Williams, president, Cooperative 
Displays, Cincinnati, addressed the members 
of the Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati, Janu- 
ary’.17, on the subject “Display in Selling 
and Its Relation to Newspaper and National 
Advertising.” The talk was also broadcast 
by radio. 

Presenting his remarks in the form of a 
legal brief, Williams stressed the importance 
of adequate display department appropria- 
tions. He stated that the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association had compiled data 
showing that the department store advertis- 
ing dollar usually is divided as follows: 66 
per cent for newspaper, 3 per cent for radio, 
2 per cent for direct mail, 10 per cent for 
display, and the balance for miscellaneous 
advertising. The appropriation for display, 
Williams said, is in many cases too low 
since a large part of the sum set aside for 
that division of advertising must be used for 
salaries, window fixtures, etc., leaving very 
little for the creation of dramatized displays. 

He stated that seven factors enter into 
the problem of correct display: balance, 
color, background, choice of merchandise, 
neatness, light, and ideas. Williams added 
that there are two types of window: the 20 
per cent window that attracts people who 
want to purchase the materials on view, and 
the 80 per cent window that must attract 
people who haven’t in mind at the time the 
purchase of the merchandise being displayed. 
He emphasized that since authorities have 
estimated that the 80 per cent window must 
make clear its selling message in three sec- 
onds, dramatized displays are of utmost im- 
portance for such windows as being more 
certain to arrest attention in that short 
period of time. 

In support of his contention that display 
should have an important part of advertising 
appropriations, Williams quoted statements 
made to that effect by prominent store exec- 
utives in the January issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD. 





New Display Company 
Formed 

The Affiliated Display Equipment Com- 
pany, 101 West Thirty-seventh street, New 
York City, has been formed by Jack Ulmer, 
formerly with Display Equipment Corpora- 
tion, and Marvin Kurzman, formerly with 
L. C. Rosenblatt Corporation. The new firm 
will specialize in displays for the retail 
ana wholesale trade. 





Display Fixtures Corporation 
Opens Addition 

Display Fixtures Corporation has opened 
a new and enlarged addition to its New 
York salesrooms, 147 West Thirty-seventh 
street. The addition in space was used to 
establish its “streamline” mannequin show- 
room. 





William Arinow at Work Again 
After Long Illness 


William Arinow, display manager, The 
John Shillito Company, Cincinnati, and as- 
sistant director for the 1936 I. A. D. M. con- 
vention, returned to his duties January 27 
after an illness of four weeks duration. 
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Selling Glamour and Romance 


Through Window Displays 


There are three outstanding and _ logical 
reasons why display is becoming a vitally im- 
portant part of every travel organization’s 
advertising program; first, the depression 
widened cultural inquiry, and more varieties of 
people are traveling; second, transportation 
companies are appreciating that by investing 
in good windows they enhance their tremen- 
dous real estate investments, at the same time 
reaching thousands of prospects each hour by 
direct, on-the-spot customer appeal; the third 
factor is the extremely low cost of attractive 
displays, plus their three-dimensional quality. 

Even the most costly travel display is as- 
tonishingly low in price compared to other 


By CATHERINE PEARCE 
New York City 


advertising media, without considering the 
surprisingly greater circulation afforded 
through thousands of passersby—every single 
one a prospective traveler. 

When I say travel displays are extremely 
low in cost I mean that the steamship or rail- 
road company must consider that window 
display entails no space buying—and space 
buying is the greatest budget consumer in 
periodical advertising. It is only fair, there- 
fore, to credit travel display cost with this 
saving. I have the temerity to venture there 
is fifty times the return on travel window 
advertising over any other media, per dollar 
invested; add to this the advantage that dis- 




















oo 


play incorporates color, three-dimension 
lighting, design, and copy in a subject that 
depends purely on alluring presentation. | 
have no temerity in maintaing that display 
is the most irresistible of all travel adver- 
tising ! 

All these advantages to displaying trave! 
and reaching people through windows hav 
received impetus and striking consideratiot 
from travel officials since the recent wid 
movement of steamship companies from the 
Battery to the “Rockefeller Center district in 
Manhattan. In their former Battery locations 
these same companies had no window prob- 
lems—in fact, advertising to them meant 
purely the two-dimensional sort. Now, 
hordes of out-of-town visitors and local resi- 
dents throng hourly before travel exhibits 
on upper Fifth avenue. One can not con- 
ceive a more interesting object lesson in the 
development of window selling than this 
awakening to display selling on the part of 
the nation’s third greatest industry—travel. 
As one travel official said, “In window display 
there is no chance a prospect will read about 
a tempting cruise and neglect to make fur- 
ther inquiry, as tickets are sold on the very 
same premises and associated directly with 
the display.” A recent survey reveals that 
80 per cent of all trans-Atlantic travel is 
negotiated by 20 per cent of the agents, located 
in metropolitan centers and therefore most 
influenced by display. 

Travel companies who habitually move with 
thoroughness and on a big scale in their 
negotiations are turning to window display 
with an eagerness born of proof that this 
is the next field in concentrating economical 
returns. 

The basic and ever-present limitation in 
conceiving a travel display is that there is 
no actual merchandise to work with. Travel 
display continuously merchandises intangibles. 
It is in the same category as bank and in- 
surance displays. These sell service and good- 
will. 

But travel sells still another intangible, 
which I shall classify as scenery, although 
this term includes also romantic experience, 


—Two cut-out globes with the simple mes- 
sage "American Express Travel Service" are 
the center of interest in the display shown 
above. Cruise literature and a panel of 
photographs complete the window— 


—For the United Fruit Company window 
an imitation palm tree was used, with a 
monkey swinging from the trunk. The cut- 
out of the background and ship also con- 
tains the prices of two Caribbean cruises, 
while at the right is a map of the route— 
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education, and adventure. Thus in travel dis- 
play a designer is constantly thinking of 
dramatizing intangibles. Merchandise in the 
form of mountains two thousand miles away 
and strange customs of lands that lie over 
the sea must be brought within the confines 
of a window, enhanced by glamorous copy 
to convey the prestige of the travel organi- 
zation. 

And this brings us to the “bete-noir” of 
travel displays: the likelihood of their re- 
sulting in being two-dimensional instead of 
three. For in order to sell scenery you must 
picture it. Pictures, maps, and copy are flat. 
And yet, a travel display without pictures or 
jiinerary or copy is as useless as a display 
of evening gowns without the gowns. <A 
successful designer of travel displays must 
ever be thinking of ways to offset the two- 
imensional pitfall into which most travel 
display stumbles. 

One way to avoid this trap is through 
construction work that is three-dimensional. 
However, depending on this too frequently 
often results in the error of selling the con- 
struction work instead of the travel theme. 
Box-like displays with chromium bars and 
lights concealed behind opaque glass leave 
me rather cold. 

Ship models are the leading type of travel 
display, it goes without saying. The Nor- 
mandie, The Rex, and the Queen Mary (in 
miniature) will soon be only one block apart 
on Fifth avenue. 

Relief maps and made-to-order miniatures 
of scenes and people are still other ways 
of avoiding the two-dimensional effect. As 
yet, travel officials are not sufficiently display 
conscious to appropriate the necessary bud- 
get for this work, especially on a frequent 
change program for one premises. It is dif- 
ficult, too, to route these three-dimensionals 
from one city to another for the various 
branch offices. Nevertheless, I feel that both 
these desirable features are in the offing in 
development of travel display. 

There is a happy medium to be achieved 
by combining objects of art with colorful 
maps and pictures, all, of course, well styled 
and alluring. This brings up the matter of 
expense. Some travel organizations demur 
at paying even for good photography, let 
alone the art work a colorful map entails, 
plus rental or cartage or both on objects of 
art. Naturally, photography and art work 
are basic ingredients of travel display. There 
is a great deal of education needed here by 
transportation companies. 

The second, but less important, way in 
which travel displays differ from other win- 
dow displays is that one never has to “sell” 
travel, whereas one must definitely push the 
sale of most merchandise. The reason is 
obvious ; every normal person wants to travel. 
He longs for the far-off land, the exotic 
scenery, the acquaintance of new people. In 
the exact ratio in which you bring the best 


—Raymond-Whitcomb featured the joys of 
motoring over Italian roads in their display 
for a crossing to Italy. Large blow-ups of 
Italian highway scenes were the most im- 
portant pari of the window, although the 
fact that foreign road signs are easy to 
comprehend was made obvious— 
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of other lands and scenes to the prospective 
customer, via your window display, will you 
have heightened the likelihood of that per- 
son actually going to those countries. 

I think of several things not to do when 
creating a travel display. The first is not 
to use life savers. Of course, every depart- 
ment store and specialty shop when it wishes 
to supplement the background for cruise 
clothes borrow a life saver and drapes it 
with an anchor and rope. Life savers sug- 
gest mild terror in travel. A travel display 
never shows a ship at an angle, or in high 
waves. The crew is always on parade and 
the passengers are enjoying their meals. 
Avoid light purple and greenish yellow be- 
cause they suggest illness. Nobody likes to 
think of being ill at sea. Be sure to suggest 
desirable acquaintances under the moonlight. 


MOTOR IN DALY OVER Tak. 





If it is a tropical moon, so much the better! 

Window displays, because of their graphic 
quality, provide the most desirable advertis- 
ing medium for appealing to both the so- 
phisticated and the naive. Furthermore, in 
every city in the land, transportation com- 
panies occupy expensive and desirable front- 
age on the main street. They are represented 
in the most prominent banks, hotels, and de- 
partment stores. It is only natural that the 
next step in making the public travel 
conscious consists of enhancing this real es- 
tate with fine displays—frequently changed 
displays, counter cards for interior display. 
There is considerable of the counter card 
variety of travel display now, but it suffers 
mostly from poor styling. The counter dis- 
plays that adorn most travel agents’ premises 
are at least ten years old in mode. 
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Two Billion Dollars— 
Where Will It Go? 

Two. billion dollars will be dumped into 
the hands of 3,518,191 ex-soldiers on June 
15 as a result of the passing of the “bonus 
bill.’ To be issued in the form of baby 
bonds, this money should prove a decided 
stimulus to business, especially for those 
firms which realize for what purposes the 
money will be spent and plan their promo- 
tion program accordingly. 

As the result of a questionnaire sent by 
the American Legion to 11,000 posts of the 
organization, the following has been deter- 
mined: 

The average amount received by the indi- 
viduals will be $565.17. One-fourth of the 
veterans will not cash their bonds immedi- 
ately, preferring to take the 3 per cent in- 
terest offered by the government. 

About $518,600,000 will be spent toward 
the purchase of new homes, farms, and equip- 
ment. Half a million of the men will spend 
$200 each for residence repairs. 

Approximately $97,000,000 will go for 
automobiles, both new and second hand. 

Around $470,500,000 will be paid out for 
debts. 

Clothing, food, recreation, insurance, and 
education will account for another $229,- 
900,000. 

Some $30,000,000 will be used for the pur- 
chase of farm equipment. 

A large number of the recipients plan on 
buying furniture, rugs, radios, refrigerators, 
and heating equipment. 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the bonus payments will amount to 
approximately 11 per cent of the total net 
retail sales made in the United States in 
1933. 

The bonus money will be of an easily 
“spendable” kind. Coming as a lump sum, 
with something of the unexpected windfall 
about it, it will be spent more freely than 
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would be the case were it money drawn 
from savings or taken from capital. Sales 
should not be difficult to make, and store 
promotions for the time around June 15 
will doubtless see a strong competitive spirit 
for the bonus dollars. 

With this situation approaching, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that many progres- 
sive business men will see the important 
place of the display department in the plans 
to be made. The men who will receive the 
bonus will have ample time to decide on 
what their purchases will be. Most of them 
know definitely, even now. As the time 
comes when they actually can buy, it will 
be largely a matter of turning to the store 
with the best eye-appeal and sales-appeal 
in its: windows. There will not be a great 
deal of “shopping around,” or of going from 
place to place with price as the main con- 
sideration. It will be a case of “I see it, 
I want it, I buy it.” 

The executives who pause to realize that 
this is the situation will also realize that the 
best way to cash in on that feeling is 
through an augmented display program, 
carefully planned, carefully prepared, and 
carefully carried out. 





Plan Now to Attend 
Convention 

Displaymen should plan now on attending 
the 1936 convention of the International As- 
sociation of Display Men, to be held at the 
Netherland Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, June 
29-30, July 1-2. From every present indica- 
tion, more than 1,000 delegates will be 
present. A strong educational program has 
been outlined, with such speakers as Tony 
Sarg, A. E. Johnston, Dr. Miller McClintock, 
and Kay Kamen, and with others of a simi- 
lar ability to be announced later. The en- 
tertainment committee has not been lax, and 
those attending will find that ample provi- 
sion has been made along this line. 

With the memory of the successful St. 
Louis convention still fresh in the minds 
of all those who attended, it is unnecessary 
to stress the value of exchanging personal 
views and display information at such con- 
ventions. It has a benefit all its own. And 
apart from helping the individual display- 
man, meetings of this nature are of in- 
estimable good to the profession as a whole. 

Start making your plans now to be in 
Cincinnati for the 1936 convention. 





Promotion Man Or 
Window Trimmer? 


The function of the modern display direc- 
tor is one of promotion. The trimming of 
windows is not his primary purpose in the 
merchandising picture. It is his technical 
knowledge—knowing what kind of displays 
are best for a particular purpose, and why— 
that governs the creation and installation 
of his displays. But this installation should 
be regarded solely as the mechanical work 
necessary for the fulfillment of a necessary 
part of the promotion of a merchandising 
event or of the store as a whole. 

Consequently, the display director must 
view his work on a broader basis than has 
usually been the case in the past. He should 
see his department not as a separate unit, 
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but as a part of a complete organization 
designed to accomplish the task of sales 
promotion by working in harmony and 
understanding. 

With better times at hand and with in- 
creased purchasing power and a greater de- 
sire on the part of the public to spend, this 
viewpoint is even more necessary now than 
it has ever been before. 





St. Louis Display Club 
Holds Dinner Meeting 

Despite bad weather, thirty-three members 
of the St. Louis Display Club attended a 
dinner meeting of the club at the De Soto 
hotel on February 3. The business session 
was opened with singing, led by Roland 
Spies. This new feature proved very effec- 
tive. Bert Rainwater was introduced by 
Erwin Hiffman, president of the organiza- 
tion, and gave an interesting talk and dem- 
onstration on show-card writing. 

The guest speaker of the evening was 
Joseph P. Licklider, well known in the field 
of advertising, who is now with the Daugh- 
erty Advertising Company. Licklider chose 
for his topic, “When Hindsight Becomes 
Foresight,” and discussed the various de- 
pressions which the United States has suf- 
fered since 1800. He said that the most 
tremendous advances ever made by the na- 
tion follow such depressions, and quoted 
statistics and news items to show that the 
country is now definitely out of the last 
depression, and that a roseate future awaits 
those who will apply themselves. 

Glee R. Stocker, president, International 
Association of Display Men, announced that 
the St. Louis club had been invited to at- 
tend a meeting of the American Retailers 
Association on February 10. 

Five new members of the club were in- 
itiated at the February 3 meeting. They 
were Joe Neef, Tom Watkins, Edward Deck, 
Don Heyner, and William Holzhausen. The 
attendance prize, consisting of a most com- 
plete painting kit donated by F. Weber Com- 
pany, was awarded to Herb Niehaus. 





Spokane Display Club 
Reports Progress 

C. H. Fogelquist, Fogelquist’s, Spokane, 
Washington, reports that the local display 
club is entering the third year of its reor- 
ganization with great enthusiasm on the part 
of the members, who number seventy-five. 
Spokane has been selected as the Pacific 
Coast Association of Display Men conven- 
tion city for 1936 and plans are now under 
way to make the annual meeting an out- 
standing one. 





R. Gutches Appointed 
Ward's Displayman 

R. Gutches, with considerable experience 
in stores of the middle West, has been ap- 
pointed display manager for the Great Falls, 
Mont., store of Montgomery Ward & Co. 





Copeland Produces Eight 
Sculptural Pieces 

A line of eight sculptural pieces designed 
for use in display has just been issued by 
Copeland Displays, Inc.. New York City. 
The pieces range from full statues and heads 
to pedestals. 
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°**~Pretty Windows’? 


By EDWARD J. STEFAN 


Stefan, Inc., Milwaukee 


Now that I am no longer at the helm of 
a display service organization I can see 
things more clearly than when I shouldered 
ail the burden. I have had almost a year’s 
time to think “why” the display service situ- 
tion should be, in most cases, so deplorable. 
fhe following, mind you, is only the opin- 
ion of one man, and if the reader can secure 
auy value therefrom, my efforts at this 
missive will be well repaid. 

\Vhen I was in business my problems were 
the same as any other service operators. 
The big head-ache, of course, was the price 
situation, competing with the so-called fly- 
by-night with no office, the free-lance with 
no permanent help, the incompetent with no 
records, the unreliable with no checking 
system, the cut-rate with little or no credit, 
the dangerous service with no insurance, etc., 
but all of this competition could do one 
thing as well as most any organization could 
do, and that was “trim pretty windows.” 
Then the war began by trying to outdo the 
“pretty windows” of competition. Displays 
were installed in booths many times over, 
pictures taken and sent in. If the price was 
low enough, the work generally was granted. 
It did not alter conditions, in many instances, 
if it was granted to an established service or 
not. The reason was simple enough, for 
most established services had no more to 
offer their clients and prospective clients 
than the above-mentioned services had to 
offer; namely, “pretty pictures” of sample 
windows, and more “pretty,” etc. 
Competition will always exist; there is no 
‘sure-fire’ method of eliminating this, and 
if there were it would be injurious to the 
trade as a whole. The “fly-by-night” service, 
the “free-lance,” etc., are not to blame for 
price cutting. They can do the work of 
installing displays in many instances as well 
as the established services. Their prices 
have a right to be lower in line with their 
overhead. 


The fault in my estimation lies with the 
majority of established services who are 
afraid to progress, who spend most of their 
time in competing with “pretty windows.” 
Afraid to make a change—to progress. 
Progress is change. 

This may all be very easy to write about, 
it may be said, but the services, all of them, 
will find that in the near future big altera- 
tions of display service operation will come 
about. 

The survey now in progress, sponsored by 
the Association of National Advertisers, will 
put window display on a basis that it has 
never before occupied. The determination 
of circulation through the auditing of traf- 
fic, as well as the determination of what 
constitutes coverage in a given market, will 
revolutionize the selling of window display 
installation, and will enable the advertiser 
to use window display with an even more 
exact science than he can apply to other 
advertising media. 


Well, so what? So in the meantime for 
the present at least, many “pretty windows” 
will still be trimmed. Afore-mentioned con- 
ditions still exist. Many will perhaps wait 
until the A. N. A. is through with their 
survey. In the meantime the “fog” is still 
there. 


In Milwaukee I have developed a founda- 
tion for Stefan, Inc., on the strength of the 
above research. When the figures of the 
above survey. become available, Stefan, Inc., 
will have a start. They have ceased selling 
their service on the strength of “pretty 
windows.” They now have something defi- 
nite to offer their clients and prospective 
clients which already have won for them 
acclaim, and as time marches on will submit 
pictures of “pretty windows” only when es- 
sential to the campaign. They will only be 
necessary for the advertiser to okeh and 
for the trimmers’ portfolio. There is no 
need in littering the desk of an advertiser, 
advising him that a display “talks,” etc. He 
knows it almost does talk, otherwise he 
wouldn’t be buying displays. The advertiser 
is interested in how he can secure the most 
for his money after the display is run off the 
press. The advertiser has a right to question 
first, economy. Second, which is most con- 
venient. Third, the kind of service adapt- 
able for his particular needs. And fourth, 
he should question company standing if and 
when selecting a display service. 

The display installation service of the 
future must have something more to offer 
than “pretty windows.” If they have, others 
will fall by the wayside together with all 
the “pretty windows” they strived so dili- 
gently to install just to get the contract, 
with reward no object. 


Silvestri Announces New 
Display Units 

The Silvestri Art Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 122 West Madison street, Chicago, 
reports that it concluded the most successful 
year in its history in 1935. It now occupies 
two entire floors and is operating day and 


night as a result of a greatly increased 


business. It has now in production a num- 
ber of extremely interesting display units, all 
manufactured of the special plastic compo- 
sition for which this company has estab- 
lished an outstanding reputation. Ned 
Silvestri is general manager and_ recently 
Max S. Mayer was appointed sales manager. 





Frazier Receives Mention 
In Silk Contest 


Through an error, the January issue of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD credited E. W. Myers, The 
Home Store, Dayton, Ohio, with honorable 
mention in the Silk Parade window display 
contest. The credit should have gone to 
Roy L. Frazier, display manager for the 
store, who designed and installed the dis- 
play. Myers is assistant display manager. 
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Get a Raise 
SALARY 


by Taking Courses in 









Window Display 
Card Writing 
and Advertising 


at the 


KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams St. 






Chicago 








Radiant Grass Mat 


AND STREAMERS 


The Only Mat and Streamers Made of 


“CELLOPHANE” 


(Cellulose Film) 


Decorative Foils on Rolls 
In All Colors 


M. H. LEVINE CO. 


_ 32 West 27th St. New York City 
Ask for Samples 





















(also brass and_ copper- : 
finish) for all sorts of display and decorative 
purposes. 

Displaymen are enthusiastic about our exclu- 
sive Invisible Fastener types because no nails 
show through to mar the finish. Ask for free 
samples. 

PRICES DRASTICALLY REDUCED! 
because of greatly increased production. Write 
for details. 


The C. Spiro Mfg. Co., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Makers of Quality Mouldings for 20 Years 
Salesmen: Some good territories Pa 
open. Wonderful side line. 








You spend good 
money for adver- 


eee tising cutouts or 
ee EASELS counter omega 


dise displays. 
is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 


Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 














“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Tglephone: Wisconsin 7-4887 
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SOCONY-VACUUM DISPLAY 
HAS NOVEL FEATURES 


[Continued from page 13] 


travel bureau, the rounded part of this 
facing the gasoline exhibit. On either side 
of this, also, are doors leading directly to 
the street. The “U” housing the travel 
bureau is built around a supporting column. 

The utilization of these shapes gives 
greater wall space and facilitates the place- 
ment of exhibits so that a side aisle, as well 
as the doors, is unobstructed. 

Psychologically, these “U” shapes give a 
definite flow to the succession of features 
and encourage the visitor to see the entire 
exhibit. 

The general color scheme is blue and 
white with Socony red giving a brilliant 
touch. The ceiling, upper portion of the wall, 
and the floor are blue, with the remainder 
of the wall space white, except for the 
varied-color maps and photo-murals framing 
several exhibits. Simple, distinctive gold 
lettering of the names of the various prod- 
ucts and slogans run around the walls, 
interspersed with Socony flying red horses. 
The photo-murals on the walls and on the 
circular column of the information booth are 
sprinkled with views of the vast industrial 
interests of Socony-Vacuum, the service 
they render, and travel scenes. 

The lighting is particularly outstanding 
and unusual. Concealed neon lights in the 
upper part of the wall and around the maps 
cast an effective aura of blue over the entire 
ceiling and also frame the maps. The indi- 
vidual exhibits are interestingly lighted and 
striking modern ceiling fixtures of glass and 
metal supply general illumination. 

Street and corridor windows have been 
identically treated in as simple a manner 
as possible. “U’’-shaped clear glass panels, 
entirely framed by frosted glass, focus the 
interior window display and tend to lead one 
toward the entrances. The interior of the 
window is simply treated with only a parade 
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—Photo-murals illustrate the various activi- 

ties of Socony-Vacuum and tell the story of 

the part played by petroleum in industry 
since 1866— 
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of figures bearing banners telling about the 
exhibit and moving inside in the direction 
of the doors. These little figures, ten in 
each window, represent a street scene. The 
lighting in the windows is unusually effec- 
tive, attracting the attention of passersby. 
A top panel in the windows has clear glass 
illuminated lettering of the Socony-Vacuum 
name. 

Julian G. Everett, of Henry Dreyfuss’ 
office, was the architect in charge. The 
exhibit was constructed by O’Brien-Fortin. 
Messmore and Damon, who did much of the 
work at the world’s fair, installed the 
mechanical exhibits. 





A STRIKING NEW TREATMENT 
FOR BACKGROUNDS 


[Continued from page 12] 


years. Long before my firm thought of its 
photographic method we already used mono- 
chromatic — almost photographic — color 
schemes, especially in the auditoriums of 
cinemas. Working on these lines it was only 
natural to try to adopt actual photography as 
a decorative medium. At the Brussels Exhi- 
bition photographic decoration was used on a 
very large scale. In New York a photo- 
mural studio is decorating houses by means 
of a sort of photographic wall paper. 

“But my system is entirely novel. There 
is no mounting to be done, as the decorating 
surface becomes a photograph in itself. This 
is infinitely more flexible, certainly quicker 
and cheaper, than older methods. If the final 
image is washed with water spray and a coat- 
ing of cellulose or other lacquer applied, the 
photograph will stand up to washing and 
cleaning. 

“Spraying the emulsion is a simple matter. 
Our chief difficulty is developing and fixing 
in a vertical position. It’s a specialist’s job 
and very careful timing is required.” 

The emulsion is a really fast one, to secure 
a practical exposure time when working a 
projector for throwing images big enough to 
cover an entire wall, or a stage. 

The finished image can be toned by spray- 
ing or hosing with suitable solutions of well- 
known toning bath constituents. 

It is also possible to achieve results in two 
or three colors. If a first image in one color 


a 
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is sprayed with acetate dope and a second 
coating of emulsion applied, exposed and de- 
veloped, this can be fixed and toned to a sec- 
ond color. 

Certain preparation is necessary before the 
vital emulsion can be applied. Surfaces must 
be made suitable for the adherence of the 
emulsion. They must be made neutral to 
the emulsion so that there is no harm/‘ul 
effect on its sensitivity. For this a plastic 
paint containing a solid constituent, such as 
finely powdered asbestos, is applied in the 
form of a first coating, and the emulsion 
sprayed on afterwards, the asbestos prov d- 
ing a “grip.” 

Special decorative effects can be achieved 
by working on surfaces already architectur- 
ally decorated by modellings in bas relicf, 
Part of the effect is then attained by the 
sculptured relief and part by the light and 
shade of photography, producing a very mys- 
tifying effect of depth. 

By slight adjustment to the make-up of 
the emulsion, soft, delicate, or very vigorous 
graduation can be obtained. The formula 
already quoted has a gamma of about 3 and 
is a medium contrast emulsion for all-round 
work. Increase the quantity of silver bromide 
or the proportion of potassium iodide, and 
the composition will produce very strong 
graduation. 

The artistic possibilities of the process open 
up immense fields in decorational treatment. 
Realistic scenes of landscapes, portraits, or- 
naments, modern designs of all kinds, or an- 
cient tapestries can be reproduced with equal 
success. 

The photograph shown with this article 
illustrates the reproduction of a design for the 
Pavilion, Brighton, while the rest is carried 
out by a modern artist. The photograph was 
printed directly onto the rough wall. The 
other picture illustrates one use of the proc- 
ess on wood coated with rough plaster. 





Sam'l C. Dutch & Son 
Remodel Showroom 

Sam’l C. Dutch & Son, 487 Washington 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., recently completed the 
remodeling and enlarging of their show- 
room. The changes were made necessary in 
order to meet the growing demands of their 
trade, and they are now equipped to show 
more complete and varied lines of display 
equipment and accessories for the trade in 
Western and central New York and North- 
western Pennsylvania. An invitation is ex- 
tended by the firm to visit their modern 
quarters and inspect the many new items of 
display equipment, including a new fabric 
and artificial flower department. 





Abraham & Straus Awarded 
Packaging Honors 

The Wolf Special Retail Award was pre- 
sented to Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, at 
the packaging clinic held in conjunction with 
the N. R. D. G. A. convention the latter part 
of January. The award was for a soap flake 
box designed by the Brooklyn store for iis 
own brand. The presentation was made ly 
Irwin D. Wolf, vice-president, Kaufman De- 
partment Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Johnson Reelected President of 
Chicago Display Club 

Winding up the most successful year in the 
history of the Chicago Display Club, Bob 
Johnson, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
was reelected president for the ensuing year 
at a most interesting meeting held at Hen- 
rici’s Grill, Merchandise Mart, on January 6. 
The other officers elected at this meeting 
were as follows: Carl Gestrine, Butler 
Brothers Wholesale, first vice-president; 
Ferrill Mason, Glassman Brothers, second 
vice-president; Milton Blum, Neighborhood 
Stores Display Service, third vice-president ; 
\rt Miller, Advertisers Display Studios, sec- 
‘etary; E. M. Yeager, Marshall-Jackson 
Company, treasurer. 

Probably the success of Johnson’s admin- 
istration can be attributed chiefly to the 
consistently excellent program of the club, 
which is being given here for its value to 
other cities which have been unable as yet 
to build up a functioning local display 
group. 

The year’s activities started off on Febru- 
ary 4, 1935, with a display of, commercial 
photography by Rudolph Sarra, Inc., one of 
the foremost photographic studios of the 
country. Following the exhibit the club 
adjourned to the Costa Rican Coffee Shop 
where a motion picture was viewed of a 
trip from New York City to Costa Rica and 
return. 

On March 4 the club inaugurated its 
White Elephant Sale, which because of its 
success will be repeated this year. Bud 
Adams, famous World’s Fair barker, was 
auctioneer. Entertainment was by Lillian 
Gardoni and Bill Schawl, radio stars. 

On April 1 the feature was an address by 
William H. Culver, advertising and promo- 
tional director, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. The film, “The Science of Seeing,” 
was shown. 

April 18 was Ladies’ Night, at which there 
was a preview of the Ford dioramas to be 
used at the San Diego Exposition. This 
was followed by a trip to the NBC studios, 
where the club witnessed the Carnation milk 
program as guests of NBC. 

Lester Limited entertained with an exhibit 
of period costumes on May 6. _ Forty-six 
authentic costumes were shown and the in- 
formation gained was not only interesting 
but of direct value in display work. 

In June the Showboat party was the out- 
standing feature. This was aboard the 
“Dixiana” and proved to be a most novel 
evening which was enjoyed by all. 

The preconvention meeting was held on 
July 1 and the club was honored with the 
presence of Arthur V. Fraser, Marshall 
Field & Co., who delivered a most interest- 
ing address. 

August, of course, was featured by the trip 
to the convention at St. Louis, the club 
going by special train. 

On September 9 James M. Ketch, General 
Electric Company, delivered a most valuable 
illustrated address entitled “Three Second 
Selling.” 

This was immediately followed on Septeni- 
ber 10-13 by the lighting school at the Chi- 
cago Lighting Institute. During the course 
of this feature, model displays were installed 
by Carl Haecker, Art Miller, Bill Camp- 
bell, and John Pollari. 
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J. B. Hayford was the guest speaker on 
October 21 and spoke on the Rosenwald 
Museum of Science and, Industry. 

The rush of business activity preceding 
the holiday season prevented meetings in 
November and December. 

On January 6 a meeting was held at the 
Henrici Grill, Merchandise Mart, where the 
club was particularly fortunate to hear Ar- 
thur Brayton, Marshall Field & Co., and 
Kenneth Collins, Gimbel Brothers, New 
York City. This meeting was concluded 
with the election of officers reported above. 

All of which proves that the success of 
any local display club depends upon the care 
with which the program is planned and it 
can be said without fear of contradiction 
that a good program will bring out the 
necessary attendance. Every large city can 
do a similar job if only the local club move- 
ment will be started by several enthusiastic 
displaymen in each locality. 





E. H. Burdick Appointed 
Centennial Director 


E. H. Burdick, president, The Diorama 
Corporation of America, Chicago, has been 
appointed director of exhibits for the United 
States government participation in the Texas 
Centennial. The work of Burdick in the 
planning and construction of exhibit mate- 
rial of all types for the Century of Progress 
and other expositions ably equips him to 
become responsible for the presentation of 
the exhibit material at the Centennial. His 
appointment is on a consulting and advisory 
basis and his duties will be to harmonize 
the various department exhibits in the gov- 
ernment and Negro buildings into a compre- 
hensive and educational ensemble. 





Botanical Has New 
Show Rooms 

The Botanical Decoration Company, 327 
West Madison street, Chicago, has just 
completed the installation of an attractive 
showroom where the entire line of display 
decorations can be seen to best advantage. 
This company also reports a greatly im- 
proved business. 





Auxiliary Gives Benefit 
Bridge 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the I. A. D. M., 
St. Louis, gave a benefit bridge January 25 
at the Carlton hotel, under the auspices of 
E. F. Peters, chairman of entertainment. 
An unusually large crowd marked the occa- 
sion. An attendance prize was donated by 
the Kruse Floral Company. 





Nonpareil Company Takes 
Larger Quarters 

The Nonpareil Company, sole distributors 
of Gottwald mannequins, has taken larger 
quarters. The firm now occupies the tenth 
floor at 448 Fourth avenue, New York City. 
Gottwald products are on display in their 
large new showroom. 

Randall M. Sheeline, of the Nonpareil 
Company, recently returned from a trip 
abroad, where he visited the Gottwald fac- 
tories at Vienna. 
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@ Dressed to kill, but the girls all pass him by. 
What's the trouble? No action! 

@ It takes action to interest the passing crowd. 
Motion displays stop 9 to 25 times as many 
people as still displays. And when people stop, 
they look .. . and then they buy. 

@ Motion displays are sturdy, simple, and 
noiseless. They cost less than a cent a day, 
plugged to the nearest light socket. They speed 
up the turnover on your merchandise. 





REVOLVING MERCHANDISER—-A durable all- 
metal turntable. 18-inch ¢ ik. Carries 50 pounds. 
Makes 4 to 7 revolutions per minute, clockwise. 
Sells for $10.50 for A.C. current. Slightly more 
for D.C. You can feature several items in rota- 
tion, or show all sides of one item. 


SHOWMASTER—Turntable similar in appear- 
ance to Revolving Merchandiser, but capable 
of supporting 150 lbs. 


@ Send for folder showing variety of uses and 
applications of these devices, as well as the 
Pendulum Power Unit. 


“Motion Sells More Goods” 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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National Window Week 


Receives Approval 


National Window Display Advertising 
Week, April 1 to 6, sponsored by the 
International Association of Display Men, 
received outstanding approval January 21 in 
a letter written to the association’s national 
office by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The letter read as follows: 

“The special effort represented in ‘National 
Window Display Advertising Week’ is 
worthy of commendation because out of it 
should come substantial trade stimulation. 
It should add impetus to the present wide- 
spread recovery. 

“T trust that ‘National Window Display 
Advertising Week’ will be as successful as 
its objectives are commendable.” 

Many large firms have already voiced their 
approval of sponsoring photograph contests 
which are to be held in conjunction with the 
event. Among such companies are H. L. 
Hochstein, Fashion Park clothes; The 
Kaynee Company; Hart, Schaffner & Marx; 
Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Company; 
Levy Bros. & Adler Rochester, Inc.; Llam- 
bok; F. Jacobson Sons; A. E. Nettleton 
Company; John B. Stetson Company; West- 
minster Hosiery, Ltd.; Julius Kayser & Co., 
and A. Stein & Co. This list will be added 
to considerably within a short time. 

The display posters for the national event 
are being produced by Windo-Craft Display 
Service, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. They are very 
attractive and serve effectively to focus the 
attention of passersby on the national pro- 


—Produced by Windo-craft Display Service, 

Buffalo, N. Y., the official Display Week 

poster is very attractive and well calculated 

to focus the attention of passersby on the 
national promotion— 








motion. They may be secured from Windo- 
Craft Display Service, at twenty cents each, 
post paid. The poster must appear in each 
window being entered in the contests. The 
size is 14x 22 inches. 

R. S. Rileigh, Rileigh Window Display 
Service, Inc., Kingston, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the national advertising 
division of National Window Display Ad- 
vertising Week. Other chairmen are Everett 
W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston, Dayton, 
Ohio; Clement Kieffer, Jr., Kleinhans, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Otto Lasche, Kline’s, St. Louis; 
H. R. Schoenlaub, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company, Cincinnati; Ray M. Martin, Con- 
solidated Gas Company, New York City. 

Local display clubs are responding to the 
announcement of the I. A. D. M. national 
office that the event is to take place and are 
following through with promotions of their 
own. The New York state president, E. 
Preston Browder, announces that the newly 
formed Buffalo display club will vigorously 
promote the occasion in that city. The club, 
although comparatively young, has a strong 
inembership and is taking an active partici- 
pation in display affairs. 

Other clubs are also tying-in local affairs 
with the national promotion. Newspapers 
are being asked for their cooperation. School 
boards are being contacted and in many in- 
stances have pledged their cooperation in 
sponsoring an essay contest on subjects such 
as “Why I like to window-shop before I 
buy,” “What constitutes buying appeal in 
windows?” “Price tickets are (or are not) 
an appeal to me in window-shopping.” 

Further developments of the plan will be 
announced shortly. 





Emile Schmidt Joins 
Display Equipment 

Emile Schmidt, formerly display director 
for Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed Eastern sales representative for 
Display Equipment Corporation, New York 
City. 





General Exhibits Change 
Location 

General Exhibits, manufacturers of win- 
dow displays and convention booths, have 
moved to new quarters at 122 North Thir- 
teenth street, Philadelphia. 





Bert Landers Makes 
Trip 

3ert A. Landers, Bert A. Landers, Inc., 
Los Angeles, wholesale display fixtures and 
equipment, is making a six week’s business 
trip up the west coast and to cities in the 
Fast. 





Designers for Industry 
Announce New Office 

Designers for Industry, Inc., have an- 
nounced the opening of a new office at 304 
Wrigley building, Chicago. It will be under 
the direction of Charles W. Jack. 
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Minneapolis Display Guild 
Is Active 

The Minneapolis Display Guild, with a 
membership of sixty, is taking an. active 
part in all civic programs,’ according to in- 
formation received from the club’s publicity 
director, L. E. Hier, L. E. Hier Display 
Equipment Company. Officers of the organi- 
zation, elected January 9, are: E. W. Sam. 
sel, The Young-Quinlan Company, president; 
V. W. Thomas, John W. Thomas Company, 
vice-president; V. Lutter, .The Young- 
Quinlan Company, treasurer; E. A. Jones, 
Auditorium Display, secretary. 

During the week of: January 18-26 the 
Guild was co-sponsor with the Minneapolis 
Hospitality Club in promoting a city sport 
week, during which all stores had window 
displays showing merchandise suitable for 
outdoor sports. A torch-light parade opened 
the event. The municipal park board co- 
operated in establishing skating rinks, and 
ski and toboggan slides, while hiking, skiing, 
and skating clubs took active part in the 
program. The posters used were designed 
and furnished by the display club, which also 
originated the event. It will be made an 
annual occurrence. 

The Minneapolis Display Guild was 
placed in complete charge of the educational 
program which took place February 5 at the 
Andrews hotel in connection with Twin-City 
Market Week, held February 3-8. E. W. 
Samsel, president of the organization, spoke 
on “The Importance of Display for Smaller 
Cities,’ and introduced displaymen who gave 
discussions on interesting and varied angles 
of display. An open meeting followed. Dis- 
play equipment and material were on ex- 
hibit. 

Assisting Samsel at the meeting were A. 
Anderson, E. E. Atkinson Company; C. An- 
derson, Warner Hardware Company; H. 
3enson, The Leader; W. Gerardine, The 
Standard; F. Dodson, Carr’s; .L. A. Holden, 
L. S. Donaldson Company; L. Mix, Maurice 
L. Rothschild; V. Thomas, John W. Thomas 
Company; C. Westvig, Juster Brothers. 





Great Expansion in Sales 
Reported by Adler-Jones 

The Adler-Jones Company, 531 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, reports that 1935 
was the second best year in its history and 
that the new year promises to shatter all 
previous records. Jos. I. Adler, president, 
in an interview with a DISPLAY WORLD 
representative, stated that merchants have 
the confidence to proceed with more aggres- 
sive promotion plans and this always in- 
volves more attention to display presentation 
both in the show window and store interior. 





Additions Made to Staff 
of Windo-Craft 


Recent additions to the force of Windo- 


Craft Display Service, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 


include Henry L. Porter and Milford C. 
Bauer. The appointments were made neces- 
sary because of the growth of the firm’s silk 
screen department. Bauer, who is superin- 
tendent of the department, has a background 
oi much experience in commercial art of a!! 


types, while Porter is similarly experienced. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SETTINGS 
[Continued from page 5] 


Martha Washington, where prim hedges of 
dwarf box stil] define innumerable tidy 
beds of old-fashioned flowers. A musk-rose 
named by Washington for his mother, and 
other roses named for himself and Nelly 
Curtis are pointed out today.” 

The display of men’s wear repeated the 
theme of the spring promotion, and used 
interesting portions of Washington’s garden 
for the setting. The poster explains: “At 
Mt. Vernon, the home of George Washing- 
ton, the Masonic symbols were used by our 
first president in many garden designs. 
Here, the twenty-six pickets in the garden 
fence represent twenty-six weeks of the 
suu's progress from south to north and from 
north to south. They also denote evolution 
oi growth. The urns are symbolic of puri- 
fication and sacrifice.” 

The photograph of the store interior shows 
how the ledge signs were copied from old 
signs in Williamsburg, Va., for use in this 
alnliversary promotion. 

The severe simplicity of the refrigerator 
display made it very attractive. The floor 
was covered with black oil-cloth, while the 
background was of light green and white dis- 
play material. The entire window was framed 
in a valance of dull black. 





NEW DENNISON STORE 
FEATURES DISPLAY 


[Continued from page 11] 


particular case the display happens to be for 
a Hallowe’en promotion, and illustrates how 
the design of the windows presents the mer- 
chandise to the shopper. 

Another picture shows the Fifth avenue 
entrance. The adaptation of the steel column 
in the center of the doorway is clearly indi- 
cated. What at first seemed a hopeless ob- 
struction has been rendered into an asset 
instead of a liability. 

Note the modern arrangement of the dis- 
plays within the island show cases, as well 
as that of the merchandise on view behind 
the wall counters, as shown in the third 
photograph. Such a clear way of presenting 
the merchandise is bound to influence cus- 
tomers favorably. 

A corner in the crafts department is shown 
in the next photograph. The finished prod- 
ucts are shown interestingly in the wall re- 
cesses, each niche with its individual light- 
ing arrangement. 





Display Planning and Design 
Company Formed by Parke 

A. G. Parke, formerly with Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. Chicago, has organized his own 
company under the name of Display Plan- 
ning and Design. The new firm has offices 
in the R. K. O. building, New York City. 





C. C. Jones Resigns From 
Columbus Store 


Clarence C. Jones, sales promotion man- 
ager in charge of all advertising and win- 
dow display, has resigned from Cussins & 
Fearn, Columbus, Ohio. Jones was for- 
merly with The Union, Columbus, and Gim- 
bel Brothers, New York City. 
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Cincinnati Club Discusses 
1936 Convention Plans 

The regular meeting of the Greater Cin- 
cinnati Display Club held at the Netherland 
Plaza hotel February 10 was primarily de- 
voted to a discussion of the plans being 
made for the 1936 convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men. J. 
William Teter, general convention director, 
requested that a complete report of progress 
to date be prepared by each committee chair- 
man for presentation to Glee R. Stocker, 
president of the National association, and 
Syl C. Rieser, executive secretary, when 
they meet with the chairmen February. 23. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary met with the club. 
In spite of extremely cold weather a large 
attendance was recorded. 





David E. Moeser Elected 
N. R. D. G. A. Head 


David E. Moeser, treasurer and general 
manager, Conrad & Co., Boston, Mass., was 
elected president of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association at the convention recently 
concluded in New York City. He succeeds 
David Ovens, general manager, J. B. Ivey 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 





"Made in Los Angeles" 
Promotion 

Seventy windows of principal Los Angeles 
stores were devoted during the week of Jan- 
uary 27-February 1 to window displays of 
“Made in Los Angeles” merchandise. The 
event was coordinated with the spring show- 
ings of more than 500 local manufacturers. 





Store Enlarges to Provide 
More Display Space 

In order to obtain additional display space 
and to enlarge several departments, the 
Cramer Dry Goods Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is remodelling their present building 
at a total cost of some $50,000. 
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Traveling Display Unit 
To Be Released 

As a part of the merchandising program 
of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., a traveling 
display panel describing the Sanforizing 
process as used on new spring cottons and 
linens will be released February 24 in New 
York. Units will then be sent to other key 
cities. ‘The unit, designed by Modern Art 
Studios, New York City, is illuminated and 
has a sequence of miniature cut-out machin- 
ery which tells the story graphically. 





New Dalton Store 
Opens 

The new store of Dalton Brothers, Forest 
City, N. C., was formally opened recently. 
The store front has three large display win- 
dows, fastened with white metal and trimmed 
in black Carrara. White backgrounds are 
used and hardwood floors. Invisible reflec- 
tors furnish illumination for the windows, 
which are flush with the sidewalk. Just 
above the windows the firm’s name is sand- 
blasted into the marble trimming. 





Cincinnati Men Return 
From East 

Edward W. Hodgetts, lighting specialist, 
Union Gas & Electric Company, and How- 
ard Williams, president, Cooperative Dis- 
plays, returned to Cincinnati recently from 
a flying trip to New York, Cleveland, 
Washington, D. C., and Philadelphia. The 
trip was made for the purpose of studying 
the present trend in lighting and display. 





Reinhart and Monahan Added 


to Nat Siegel Staff 

Nat Siegel, 38 West Thirty-eighth street, 
New York City, has added two salesmen to 
his staff. They are Allen D. Reinhart, for 
the Chicago field, and F. J. Monahan, who 
will represent Siegel in the South. 











OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 











USE THE 


OPPORTUNITY 
EXCHANGE 


For any WANT AD purpose: 
POSITION WANTED 
POSITION VACANT 
DISPLAY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


$2.00 Per Column Inch 
CASH WITH ORDER 


WANTED 
Window Display Manager 


A large women’s-shoe chain has an open- 
ing for an experienced Window Display 
Manager. The man we are seeking must 
have the ability to create new window 
displays and must be able to organize and 
supervise a window display department. 
Please do not answer this advertisement 
unless you can meet these requirements. 


Reply “BOX 77” DISPLAY WORLD 
151 Fifth Avenue New York City 








WINDOW TRIMMER-—A medium size, popular 
price, better type department store in New Jer- 
sey desires an exp. window trimmer and card 
writer. Must be capable, creative, versatile, 
have good color sense, mechanical, and able to 
handle all classifications of department store 
merchandise in display work. State exp.. age, 
salary, married or single. Address “G. P. M.,” 
care DISPLAY WORLD. 








RESIDENT SALESMAN in larger cities 
who can sell one of the most representa- 
tive lines of Mannequins, Display Fix- 
tures, Racks, etc., should write to 

BOX 77, Care of DISPLAY WORLD 
151 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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FURNITURE MERCHANDISING 
NEEDS IMPROVED DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 3] 
plain colors or with wallpaper. Drapes, pic- 
tures, and embellishments can be suspended 
from or fastened to the walls. These panels 
should be built in units of 15-inch widths. 
For instance, some should be 15 inches, 
others 30 inches, others 45 inches, and some 
60 inches wide. The curved panels can be 
built on a radius of the same dimensions. 
The height of the panels can be 6 to 10 feet, 
or, ior that matter, any height required by 

your window or interior displays. 

Your creative department or someone with 
a knowledge of design and color can quickly 
and roughly sketch various assemblages of 
these panels to fit any given location in the 
window or on the display floor. The panels 
can be refinished to suit any color scheme 
desired and they can be quickly set up on 
the floor, without noise, and just as easily 
removed. 

A plan such as this, when properly con- 








-—TEARN=_— 
Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


» W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 
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structed (not of temporary fashion), will 
serve in a practical manner for years. It 
affords any shape or form necessary in front 
of which to show furniture. Thus you have 
accomplished a set-up just as practical as 
a set of child’s blocks and just as elemen- 
tary to use. The finished result can be just 
as fine as you wish to make it. The objec- 
tive of having new settings and new color 
schemes with little effort and little expense 
is thus accomplished. 


Next, of course, comes the operation of 
the system. To me this is just like the use 
ot advertising in your daily newspaper. You 
buy white space in the paper and because it 
costs money you take the time to have the 
proper illustrations, proper layouts, and copy. 
You do not want to throw away the initial 
investment you made in white space, but you 
want to accomplish the benefits that good 
advertising has taught you to expect. Ex- 
actly the same is true of the square foot 
area in your windows and floor space. The 
reason so little is accomplished compara- 
tively is that too much of this work of 
planning and changing is assigned to the 
porter, and instead of operating it as a 
plan of importance it is operated as a main- 
tenance job. Thus, I remind you again that 
management continues to spend most of its 
time at the desk with budgets, mark-downs, 
and figures that are unsatisfactory, instead 
of doing the job in the window, on the floor 
and in the advertising. When these are 
properly done they have much to do with 
correcting so many of the headaches of 
retailing. 

Manufacturers have a definite job in 
assisting retailers to do an improved job of 
showmanship and merchandise display. They 
can send retailers ideas that are valuable 
because they know most about the designs 
and products when they are created. They 
should not allow retailers to go without 
the proper information around which drama- 
tization of goods can be best accomplished. 
Instead of offering hit-and-miss suggestions, 
manufacturers should decide on a coordi- 
nated plan by which a constructive service 
can be given retailers in order that it can 
be executed in a coordinated manner. Today 
I am almost safe in saying that 100 manu- 
facturers’ ideas of help to the retailer are 
off in almost 100 different directions. Noth- 
ing is coordinated for the benefit of the re- 
tailer but is designed so that each manu- 
facturer can have the pleasure of speaking 
of an individual service. Thus, the retailer 
can use little of the good service the manu- 
facturer wants to render. 


The American people have come to know 
more about value. Especially is this true of 
the value in style and value in furnishing 
their homes well. The constant source of 
information made available through millions 
of issues of publications, plus the radio, 
and, of course, plus the photoplay, can be 
noted as keeping the consumer well in- 
formed. The thought that news about styles 
and value takes years to get around to the 
public is definitely obsolete. The news of 
new designs and styles at your present mar- 
ket will be consumed to a large measure by 
the public in the next few months. Thus 
again the job of dramatizing your displays 
becomes very important in order that the 
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public may know definitely what it is that 
they should buy and what it is that you 
want to sell without having to search for 
it. Displays such as I speak of will cost 
more money than ordinary displays, but in 
ratio to sales results they will prove far 
less expensive than the “hoopskirt” type yet 
employed by all too many stores. 

Again I say that you can always tell a 
successful store by its window and interior 
displays. You can not mask success behind 
obsolete methods. A greyhound tied to a 
cow can run no faster than the cow, and in 
other words, a store can do no better dis- 
play job than authorized to do by its man- 
agement. Thus merchandise presentation 
and display promotion is not the job of the 
porter or the ninth assistant, but definitely 
the job of the management, at least insofar 
as establishment of policy is concerned, <et- 
ting up of proper budgets to permit a good 
job, and then placing it in the hands of 
competent personnel. Let management be- 
come more concerned about displays—and 
do more about it, too. 





Reflection Values 
of Colors 

The following table will be of interest to 
displaymen who give consideration to the 
effect of various colors on the amount of 
light reflected from their window displays, 
The amount of reflected light determines 
to a large extent the visibility of the mer- 
chandise shown, especially during the day- 
time. The chart was prepared by The Sher- 
win-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Reflected values of paint colors: White 
89 per cent, ivory 82 per cent, canary yellow 
77 per cent, cream 77 per cent, caen stone 
76 per cent, orchid 67 per cent, cream gray 
66 per cent, ivory tan 66 per cent, sky blue 
65 per cent, buff 63 per cent, pale green 59 
per cent, shell pink 55 per cent, bright sage 
52 per cent, silver gray 46 per cent, olive 
tan 43 per cent, forest green 22 per cent, 
cocoanut brown 16 per cent, black 2 per cent. 





Booklet Produced On 
"Inbilt" Lighting 

The Holophane Company, Inc., 342 Madi- 
son avenue, New York City, has produced 
a very interesting booklet on “Inbilt” light- 
ing through the use of the “Controlens.” By 
the use of prisms incorporated in the light- 
ing unit it is possible to direct the light 
exactly as desired to secure the maximum 
benefit. The units are said to give perfect 
control over the diffusion, intensity, and 
direction of light, simultaneously, from a 
single source. Copies of the booklet are 
available from the company on request. 





British Window Displays 
Adopt Mourning 

Immediately after the death of King 
George V., British merchants hastened to 
withdraw any touches of color from theif 
window displays, substituting merchandise 
in black, purple, or mauve. Many windows 
were covered with drawn blinds. In several 
stores all windows were veiled with the ex- 
ception of one in which appeared a photo- 
graph, appropriately draped in mourning, of 
the late king. 








